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A LIBERAL EDUCATION....AT CONSERVATIVE PRICES 
One of the aims of JUBILEE’s Book Club is to foster catholicity among 
Catholics, who, of all people, should know something about the 
intellectual and creative forces that govern the modern world and make 
up its traditions. The books described below are a good start toward 
a liberal education . . . for a satisfyingly conservative tuition fee. 
The list prices of these handsome, hard-cover volumes total $27.25 ... 
but they’re yours, plus a bonus book, for only $10. Just look them 


over and subscribe now. 


A TREASURY OF RUS- THE LETTERS OF ST. BER- 

SIAN SPIRITUALITY, NARD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 

edited by G. P. Fedotov. done new translations of some 100 

Before the gel Revo- letters by the great 12th century nee ) \( | | ( 
lution, Russia had rich contemplative and man of action. «7 

spiritual tradition. Here are Humorous, consoling, impassioned : 

500 pages that offer—in ex- and scolding by turns, they give a ee ST 
cerpts or complete works— vivid portrait of a saint and of ap i 
the profound and stimulat- age. With a foreword by Thomas 

ing thought of Russia’s holi- Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


est men from the llth to the 
20th century. (List price, 
$6.50) 


A TREASURY OF 





THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A 
Fordham professor writes a wise, 


calm ond inspiring “indictment ‘of ST. PAUL'S GOSPEL, 
. Learned. 


by Ronald Knox. An ad- 
mirably clear exposition 
of St. Paul’s teachings 
concerning the way Christ 
lives in His Church and 
in us. Msgr. Knox’s ex- 
perience as translator of 
the Epistles makes him 
an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, 
$1.75) 


these essays are on such themes 
as beauty, education, personalits 
and efficiency—how they have bee: 
perverted and how we can restor 
their true Christian meaning. (List 
price, $3.00) 








A_ TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN- SELECTION I, edited by Cecily 
ITY, edited by Anne Fremantle. A big, Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A —and a 
magnificent selection of writings from the wide-ranging and provocative col- 
first centuries of the Christian era. Here are lection of articles from English bonus book 
the letters, essays, poetry, meditations and and European journals that give 
creeds which shaped the West’s faith and the latest Catholic opinion in 
ite literature. (List price, $6.00) many branches of thought. Among 


the contributors are Josef Pieper 
and 4 White, O.P. (List 
price, $3.0 


CHOIR OF 


MUSES 


yY ETIENNE GILSON 


SELECTION I 








CHOIR OF MUSES, >» 
Etienne Gilson. A fascinating 
inquiry into the ways women 
have inspired great writers, 
by one of our age’s most solid 
and most readable philoso- 
phers. Includes a remarkable 
final chapter on “‘The Artist 
and the Saint.’’ (List price, 
$3.50) 





Thomas Merton’s TEARS OF TH 
BLIND LIONS — a collection 
vigorous and beautiful poems writ- 
ten from the Trappist Monastery 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 

















JUBILEE Book Club How IL 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. the JUBILEE Book Club works . .. 
(] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member Starting on October 15th, we will ship you one 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am selection each month over a six-month period. 


to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in one case the selection com- books together.) You pay only $10 when you 


prises two books). My first book will be shipped nee 
about October 15, 1955. join the Club. JUBILEE takes care of all 
handling and shipping costs. Simply fill out the 


(In one case, of course, you will receive two 











Name 

coupon (left), attach payment and mail . 
Street We have been able to obtain only a limited 
Cay = = number of books at this special low rate, so 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books if — 
necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient order. join now. 
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Rome’s Good Samaritan & Merton’s “Tower of Babel’ 


ong 
@ For years Mario Tirabassi, whose story begins builders appear to be “clear minded men of one pur- 

© on pages 12 and 13 of this issue, ‘worked unknown pose” who wish to raise a memorial to God. But 
at his self-appointed task of feeding and ministering appearances are deceptive; they really wish to rival 
to the poor and homeless of Rome. Then a news- Him, and that proves that they do not believe in 
paperman named Giulio Loccatelli discovered him Him. Disaster overtakes the Tower. A trial is held 
and wrote some articles in Rome’s Giornale d'Italia to determine responsibility. The scapegoat at first 
which focused public attention on this humble and seems to be language, but it turns out to be silence, 
selfless man. In an interview Loccatelli once asked for only in silence can men hear the Word of God, 

a Tirabassi about the fundamental purpose of his good which alone gives meaning to language and makes it 





works. “Do you not recall,” Tirabassi said, “the 
suggestion made to the Rabbi by the Redeemer after 
He had told the parable of the Good Samaritan: ‘Go 
thou and do likewise’? . . . My task and that of my 
faithful fellow-workers is to heal the wounds of 
this neglected humanity and to seek them out in the 
places where they take shelter. Material aid is of 
course not an end in itself, but it is obvious that 
we must first of all think of the immediate necessities 
of these poor, homeless people . . . If repeated often, 
the nocturnal visit grows into friendship and fraternity, 
and in time we can begin to speak of spiritual things.” 


@ In The Tower of Babel (Page 21) Thomas Merton 


the vehicle of truth. Silence, then, is crucified by an 
all-out invasion of language, which is to be used 
now to propagate untruth, as it will always do when 
it rests outside God. 

The builders are dispersed and the fall of Babylon— 
symbol of earthly power—is predicted. Later, exiles 
return, mourning their past, not the time of the Tower 
but an earlier life when men were the “mirrors of 
God’s one light.” They are told how to hope and 
what to hope for. “You will wait for their light [the 
stars, symbols of Christ], learning discipline . . . 
You must discover new words reborn out of an old 
time.” At last Babylon falls and the Word of God— 
Verbum sanctum, Verbum pacis—is planted among 


=| has written an allegory of man’s defiance of God, the returned exiles who must now labor to build 
ia its consequences and its reparation, which is also the City of God on earth. 
ee a penetrating satire on the modern totalitarian state. 





The story of the Tower of Babel is only briefly re- 
lated in the Bible and a great many misconceptions 
are held about it. Most familiar is the one that sees 
in the story the origins of the diversity of language; 
God, it is said, inflicted a multiplicity of tongues on 
the builders as punishment for their effrontery in 
attempting the vast project, and in trying to maintain 
unity during the building, without recourse to Him. 
Actually, Biblical scholars are agreed that the multi- 
plicity imposed was not one of language but of 
utterance, of meaning and communication. Men for- 
merly in harmony could no longer agree on a common 


@ JUBILEE’s sTAFF: Margaret Mannix has always 
been fond of mathematics, a useful trait at JUBILEE, 
where the harsh realities of business life are some- 
times forgotten in the ; 
heady atmosphere of crea- | 
tion. Peggy looks after our 
accounts, does a great deal | 

of subscription work and 
in general provides atouch- 
stone of dependability and 
order in the office. Before — 
she came here in March of 





i, policy or common values and they fell into discord. this year, she had worked 
si The result was a mass migration. as a payroll clerk with the 
= Merton calls his drama a “morality play,” which Federal Reserve Bank, in 
means that it is intended to teach a lesson in the the Bureau of Publications ™ 
o° moral order. But it does not do this directly; it is of Columbia’s Teachers PEGGY MANNIX 
of the nature of art that it can often teach best by College, where she figured out royalties and con- 
- indirection, by approaching moral and spiritual truths signments, and with a large engineering firm as one 
d. through symbolic incarnations, in somewhat the same of three people handling a payroll of some 3,000 
- way as Jesus used parables to contain and vivify employees. While at Teachers College she took a 
teachings that would otherwise have been bodiless number of courses in education and some in account- 
™ and without resonance. It is through the human and ing at Columbia. 
all the specific that we most clearly grasp the abstract She likes swimming in the ocean, playing chess 
he and the universal. and bridge, and, we suspect, working out wonderfully 
The Biblical story of the Tower is itself an ex- intricate mathematical problems for learned journals. 
ample of parable, in which a universal truth—-“They One thing has us a little worried. She says she doesn’t 
od labor in vain who build the house alone”—is given like working at one place too long because the job 
30 point and impact by being clothed in an image of has a way of growing routine. On second thought, 


reality. This is Merton’s starting point. The Tower 
is being built and it seems worthwhile to join in; the 


though, we feel reassured: nobody at JUBILEE could 
ever fall into that. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
teserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 











LETTERS TO 


BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS 


Dear Sirs: This is to tell you how much 
I enjoyed the brilliant 24-page section on 
“Spain in America” by Richard Gilman 
in your June issue. It is one of the finest 
popular presentations of the contemporary 
“revisionist” point-of-view I have ever 
seen, and the pictorial layout is stunning. 

Alas, though, there is a single blemish; 
the column about Bartolomé de las Casas 
contains an old attitude and factual errors 
that have been superseded by recent schol- 
arship. But of course, you have no way 
of knowing this. The tremendous fruits of 
the new research on Casas—carried on 
by distinguished scholars in Europe and 
America for the last twenty years—are not 
yet available even to historians. Since 
these discoveries wili change the verdict 
on an outstanding figure of the Church in 
America, I feel sure you would like to 
hear about them. 

The task of unearthing the missing docu- 
ments on Casas’ life and writings was 
begun two decades ago by Dr. Lewis 
Hanke (Harvard, the Library of Con- 
gress, the University of Texas). Dr. Hanke 
has published many Casas documents and 
monographs. His vast critical bibliography 
and study of Casas’ writings is now in 
press in South America. Monumental work 
of another sort has been carried on for 
ten years by Dr. Manuel Giménez Fer- 
nandez, Professor of Canon Law and Indies 
Canonical Institutions at the University 
of Seville. The first volume of Dr. Giménez’ 
projected study of Casas’ work, in relation 
to the institutional and political history 
of his times, appeared in 1953; five more 
volumes are to come. Other scholars—in 
France, Spain, Germany, Mexico, the United 
States, etc—have made notable Casas con- 
tributions during the same period. Some of 
these have not been published, and a num- 
ber of them are hard to get hold of. My 
own definitive scholarly biography of Casas 
—the completion of a task begun by the 
noted historian, Dr. Henry R. Wagner 
—will be published by the Cortéz Society 
in the spring of 1956. It is the result of 
five years’ work by Dr. Wagner and another 
five by myself, and of course the work 
of all these other scholars. 

I thought you and your readers might 
enjoy this “inside glimpse” of the excit- 
ing scholarly work that is being done on 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas—one of the 
greatest humanitarians of all time, and 
one of the shining figures of the Church 
in the New World. 

Heten Ranp.ParisH 
Berkeley, Calif. 


@ At a future date JuBILEE will have 
more to say on las Casas, whose activi- 
ties continue to create controversy, four 
centuries after his death—Ed. 


FAN MAIL 
Dear Editors: It has been my intention 
to drop you a line for a long time to tell 
you that JUBILEE is a source of great pleas- 
ure and enlightenment to me. 

The Job article [June, 1955] by Lax 


s 


THE EDITOR 


is superb; all his articles have been. 

I agree with Margaret Spalding Sum- 
ner’s congratuiations, but I must add that 
I think your start was something a little 
larger than a “really quite tiny acorn.” 

James Gawkins’ letter [July] is a power. 
His comments about our leading diocesan 
papers should be pondered by their edit- 
ors, but... will they do so?! The dialog 
Mass “appears” to be said in all parishes 
but I am pretty sure that J. G. knows 
better. If he has illusions on the matter 
let Lawrence Terrell set him straight. The 
first paragraph of Terrell’s letter [July] 
is pregnant with meaning. One wonders 
why such is the case? If there is one 
church in this city where the dialog Mass 
is said I’d like to know so I could attend 
it. 

Terrell’s letter has many other warnings 
of value. Converts . . . converts, they are 
made by the thousands; but he tells why 
the Church loses so many of her members 
. . . because they don’t know, because 
they are bored by the Wonderful Action 
they do not know how to follow properly. 
In thirty-five years of Catholic life I have 
heard some two or three priests ask the 
people to use missals. And the fast mer- 
zidoats rosaries shot through at machine 
gun rate ... For my ignorance I must 
bow to my teachers; what I know of my 
faith, and it is little enough, I owe to 
God’s grace and insufficient but unen- 
couraged personal effort. 

J.P. J. Pevrer 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


CHESHIRE 


Dear Editor: It’s utterly fantastic. How 
can you possibly execute into concrete 
reality such wonderful ideas, e.g., a photo 
of Leonard Cheshire on page 21, August 
issue, as he meditates in the chapel of 
Le Court; and a host of others since the 
first issue. Cheshire [Two men and the 
A-bomb] seems to incorporate in the flesh 
a spiritual pilgrimage and all the intense 
spiritual contemplation of the resurgent, 
lost, modern man. He seems to weigh the 
unweighableness of his soul in an ecstatic 
vision and finds through a cataclysmic and 
insane technology the post-modern man— 
the A-man still only a man. 

Man has always soared and bathed in 
ethereal light, sometimes he has rejected 
the Grace, sometimes he violated the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and denied 
his free will—but he always had the faculty 
of reflection, a self-turning, to plot his goal 
and his own particular salvation. You have 
caught this mood beautifully and have 
wedded the word with the picture with 
olympian perfection. You have distilled the 
fierce, intense spiritual force in man and 
poured it into the mold of our journalistic 
complex society and behold! I’m over-over 
jubilant for your heroic success. 

E. M. Skazinsk1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PORO NAGAI 

Dear Sir: Perhaps you wished to excite 
your readers’ curiosity but I thought you 
should have identified that framed rep- 


resentation of Our Lady over Dr. Nagai’s 
bed in the photograph on page 10 of the 
August issue. It is a reproduction of the 
more than 300-year-old miraculous statue 
of Our Lady of Lujan, which is venerated 
in the beautiful basilica of Our Lady of 
Lujan in that Argentine city. 
* Our Lady of Lujan is the patron of three 
South American countries, Argentina, Para. 
guay and Uruguay, and Lujan has been 
frequently called “The Lourdes of South 
America.” 

Rev. J. F. Matton, CSB, 

Windsor, Ontario 


Dear Sirs: May I make a slight correction 
of your [Editor’s note about] Makato Na- 
gai. [He] is at Sophia, (Jochi), Univer. 
sity—not St. Sophia. It only matters to 
me because I’ve just visited there! Lots of 
the Japanese make the same mistake. 

The same Jesuit Fathers have been 
asked by their Bishop to run a Diocesan 
Library on the edge of their campus, next 
to St. Ignatius Church. This little library 
is kept open seven days a week, such avid 
readers are the Japanese! Mrs. Isomura, 
the librarian, and Fr. Krumbach, SJ., 
[would welcome] literary or Catholic clas- 
sics in English, should you know of any- 
one casting off any such! 

Auice J. Kortscuak 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Some of the authors the library 
would welcome: Maritain, Dawson, T. 
S. Eliot, Bloy, Merton, Peguy, Knox, 
Claudel, the Brontes, Chaucer, Kip- 
ling, Twain, Melville, Greene, Waugh, 
Chesterton. Books may be sent direct- 
ly to: St. Miki Diocesan Library, 
Kioicho 7, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
—or in care of the Ignatian Library, 
113 E. 85 St., New York.—Ep. 


AN APPEAL 


Dear Sir: I am doing mission work in 
the hills of southern Ohio. We are about 
25 families distributed over a large area 
having a non-Catholic population of about 


_ 9,000. Of course that is nothing new for 


a Catholic mission but the following cir- 
cumstance is peculiar. A Catholic business- 
man will double any amount of income that 
I can raise within the next 10 weeks, up 
to a total of $35,000. I am hurriedly in- 
terested to know if you would inform your 
readers of this unique situation and appeal- 
ing to their voluntary help. If it were 
successful, this would mean a completed 
Church, Rectory, and Social Hall for this 
mission. If not successful, well . . . 

We are beginning to make fair strides 
among the non-Catholics of the area. Twen- 
ty-seven individuals entered the Church 
here last year. A decent Church and Rec- 
tory are so vitally necessary and I hope 
this is God’s way of providing it. 

Rev. Joun H. Grar, Pastor 
Our Lady of Sorrows Church 
West Portsmouth, Ohio 


@ JUBILEE feels certain that its read- 
ers can help Father Graf’s mission. 
Please send contributions directly to 
him.—Eb. 


JUBILEE 
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CONE Ay Ailey 
MENS POEL Apyy WE 2 


A momentous book 
about the meeting of 
religion and psychiatry 


Can revealed Truth and scientific psychiatry work together 
to liberate the spirit of man? 

Yes, say 11 noted theologians, philosophers, anthropol- 
ugists, and psychiatrists. They have written this book to 
show how it can be done — and is being done today. Each 
from the point of view of his own specialty, they show how 
psychiatry is re-discovering theology’s age-old concept of 
the unity of man, and how psychiatry can help man realize 
more fruitfully his religious and spiritual ideals. 

In a time when psychiatric thought is so often misun- 
derstood, exaggerated, and misrepresented, it is good to 
have this heartening demonstration of its effect on the 
religious life, in terms that every lay reader can understand. 


FAITH, REASON AND > 


Y 





yy 


MODERN PSYCHIATRY // 





SYMBOLS OF CHRIST 


By DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. The origins and 

meanings of the symbols that represent Christ. Mag- 

nificently illustrated by William V. Cladek. 
Coming, $2.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 

By AGOSTINO GEMELLI, O.F.M., M.D. A 

clear and long-needed statement of the Catholic 

approach to Freud, Jung and their followers. By the 

Chairman of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
Coming, $3.50 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 

By RT. REV. JAMES P. KELLY and MARY T. 
ELLIS. The fundamentals of the Catholic religion. 
Revealing and inspiring to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 

By CANON JACQUES LECLERCQ. The revolu- 
tionary new book on the canonical religious life 
that has won the popular and critical acclaim of 
all Europe. Coming, $3.75 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

By ANDRE FROSSARD. An informal and de- 
lightful book about monks — their daily life, their 
work, and the various Orders. $2.95 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 

By A. M. CARRE. The Christian reply to the 
pessimism expressed in the attitudes and literature 
of our time. Coming, $2.95 


THE MEANING OF THE 


MONASTIC LIFE 
By LOUIS BOUYER. An analysis of the approach 
to perfection, showing the monastic ideal as Chris- 


tianity at its maximum purity and intensity. 
Coming, $4.00 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 

By JEAN GUITTON. How an unbeliever of good 
will may reach acceptance of Christ along the path 
of reason. $3.75 


MARY IS OUR MOTHER 

By F. R. BOSCHVOGEL. For children 6-10. A 
simple and beautiful book about the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, illustrated in color and perfect for Christmas 
giving. Coming, $2.00 





Edited by 
FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, 
MLD., Sc.D., F.A.C.P. 


Foreword by 
JOHN LAFARGE, S,]. 
Just published, $6.00 










A new and surprising The French Carmelite nun whom Pius X 
study of an often 
misunderstood saint 

ete 
ST. THERESE 


AND HER MISSION 
By ABBE ANDRE COMBES, S.T.D. actually existed. Coming, $3.50 gpeasag cs - 


called “the greatest saint of modern times” 
has long been obscured by a false aura of 
sentimentality. In this revolutionary book, 
a leading scholar of St. Thérése shows the 
true character of Thérése Martin as she 
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Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE, Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John ef God Hospital 

2445 S. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles 18, Calif. 

Or Hammond Hall 


Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

5-9 ARTISTS’ SECTION OF PAX ROMANA 
will hold a congress in preparation 
for an international exposition of re- 
ligious art to be held in Cologne in 
1956. For further information con- 
cerning both events write to: Dr. F. 
Pfammater, Secretariat of Catholic 
Artists (Pax Romana), Kappeler- 
gasse 15, Zurich 1, Switzerland. 


22-26 NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Lexington, Kentucky. For 
more detailed information contact: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, 3801 


Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


30 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
youTH will hold its Fifth National 
Catholic Youth Week from October 
30 to November 6, 1955; Fifth Na- 
tional Conference on Catholic Youth 
Work from November 27 to 29; 
Third Convention—National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Youth (Diocesan Sec- 
tion) from November 29 to Decem- 
her 1; National Catholic Camping 
Assn. from December 2 to 3. These 
conventions are to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
For further information write to: 
Rt. Rev. Joseph E. Schieder, Ph.D., 
Director, Youth Dept., N.C.W.C., 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


DECEMBER 

28-30 THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its 36th annual con- 
vention at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Donald Penn 
of Georgetown University has been 
named chairman of the program 
committee. He will be assisted by 
Father Mathias Kieman, O.F.M., 
managing editor of The Americas 
magazine. 


e@ Major events of Catholic interest will 
be listed without charge each month as a 
public service. Send complete—and accu- 
rate—information to JUBILEE’s Events Edi- 
tor, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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CALENDAR OF CHURCH FEASTS 


1956 


DESK CALENDAR (514 x 814), spirally bound 
@ $1.00 (plus 15¢ handling charge). 40% 
Dealer’s discount on 10 or more. 
BOOKLET CALENDAR purse or missal size 
@ 25¢. 

» Each month illustrated. 

» Accurate and convenient for revising 
your missal to simpler form decreed by 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

> Ideal for Christmas Card. 


ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40, Illinois 








CHRIST. CARDS 


by american and european artists 
traditional contemporary 
selected from 
trappist originals 
berliner and meginnis 
conception abbey 
new wine press 
serrana of santa barbara 
and others 
choose leisurely from 
our outstanding collection 
CHECK 


Send A NOW for these representative 
assortments with envelopes. 


gallery group .......... 12 for $1.00 
deluxe group .......... 18 for $2.00 


Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
Dan and Rose Lucey 
7244 Remmet Ave., Canoga Park, Cal, 
our 8th year 








SERRANA 


Christmas Cards 

ontemporary, Byzantine and Baroque design 
by Robert Cary. Distinguished Catholic = 
27 subjects. Sampler sets, free circular. 


SERRANA OF SANTA BARBARA 
Box 411 Santa Barbara, Calif. 











TRAPPIST ORIGINALS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Verses by Thomas Merton. Contempla- 
tive and joyful. Printed in bright colors. 
Sample box of 20 assorted cards and 
envelopes, $2.00. 
Pio Decimo Press, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15, Mo. 














THE 
GUILD BOOK SHOP 


117 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


complete line of Catholic books 
general books 

distinctive greeting cards 
religious art 


rare books, fine bindings 


Mail and phone orders given 
immediate attention. 


PLAZA 3-0225 
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10 Reasons Why YOU 


should discover the 


Dominican 
Republic 


America STARTED here! This 

is “the land that Christopher 
Columbus loved.” Here you'll get a 
sense of history—of America!—no 
other country can give you! 


2 It’s the Land of “FIRSTS”! See 
the New World’s first cathedral 

—first university—first hospital— 

other “‘firsts”’ dating back to 1493! 


It’s the Land of DISCOVERY! 

If you’ve “been everywhere,” 
you'll find a delightful tonic for your 
jaded travel appetite in this land 
between Cuba and Puerto Rico! 


4 It’s the Land of CONTRAST! 

This is where an unspoiled 
tropic wonderland exists alongside 
modern 20th-century civilization . . . 
where sky-high mountains and 
sun-drenched beaches are only a 
few miles apart! 


5 It’s the FRIENDLY Land! It’s a 

self-supporting, debt-free coun- 
try, where you're welcomed as a 
friend and neighbor. 


It’s so CLEAN! Streets are spot- 

less—and wherever you go, you 
can drink the water with perfect 
peace of mind! 


F It’s COLORFUL! Bring your 

camera—to fortify golden mem- 
ories with snapshots of rare orchids 
and flowers, gleaming beaches, gay 
fiestas and the new friends you're 
sure to make. 


It’s so NEAR! Just 4 hours by 

luxury airliner from Miami—a 
few lazy days by cruise ship from 
New York or New Orleans! 


It’s INEXPENSIVE! Even at such 

famous luxury hotels as the 
Jaragua, Hamaca, and Montaiia, 
rates are surprisingly reasonable! 
(And there’s no ‘exchange prob- 
lem’’— U. S. and Dominican money 
is alike, in appearance and value! ) 


10 ! t’s FUN! You'll have the 

travel-time of your life in the 
Dominican Republic! See your 
Travel Agent, and get fullinformation 
—or write to: 


Dominican Republic Tourist Office 


Dept. AA 
P. O. Box 1393, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 
or P. O. Box 382, Washington 4, D. C. 

















Carrying lighted candles, Eastern-rite pilgrims to the Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual Help near Uniontown, 
Pa., walk in procession to an outdoor altar to recite the Rosary in honor of Mary. 
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Bp. Sheen wears Byzantine vestments. 


(Mass wn onslis 


Bishop Sheen uses the vernacular 
in singing the Byzantine rite liturgy 


A few weeks ago, before an estimated 120,000 pilgrims at 
Mount St. Macrina near Uniontown, Pa., Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
celebrated an extraordinary Mass. The climax of a week-long 
gathering of Eastern-Rite Catholics, it was the first pontificial 
Mass ever sung in English (except for the Canon, which was 
chanted in Old Slavonic) and the first in the Byzantine Rite to 
be celebrated (by special Vatican permission) by a Latin-Rite 
bishop. Vested in the robes of a Byzantine prelate, Bishop 
Sheen offered the Divine Liturgy for the conversion of Russia. 


At Calvary Cemetery Bishop Nicholas T. Elko holds a memorial 
service for deceased members of his Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese. 





he Liturgy which Bishop Sheen celebrated was the 
concluding event of the 21st annual pilgrimage by members 
of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help at Mount St. Macrina, mother house of 
the Sisters of St. Basil the Great. The pilgrims had a 
full schedule of events: the Stations of the Cross and the 
veneration of the Relic of the True Cross, processions, 
outdoor Masses and a perpetual rosary. Before Bishop 
Sheen’s Mass, the Divine Liturgy was also celebrated in the 
Latin, Maronite and Syro-Malankarese rites and in forms of 
the Byzantine rite—Hungarian, Melchite, Rumanian and Old 
Slavonic, the latter by Bishop Nicholas T. Elko, newly-named 
Apostolic Exarch of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Diocese. 


Outdoor confessions are set up to 
accommodate the thousands of pilgrims. 


Wi 88 


A pilgrim fills a bottle with holy water 
at the grotto, a replica of Lourdes. 


Between ceremonies Benedict Mar 
Gregorios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, 
India, and Metropolitan of the Syro- 
Malankara rite, and Fr. William 
Levkulic of Munhall, Pa. read A family enjoys a picnic beside its car. Pilgrims came 
newspaper accounts of the pilgrimage. by auto, train and bus from all over the U. S. 
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n his sermon Bishop Sheen told the Russian people that 
the Church did not desire revenge against its [Communist] 
persecutors but a “gradual transformation of the spirit of 
the Russian people so that Christ will eventually reign.” 
“T tell you,” he added, “that the capitalistic nations have no 


intentions of sending bombers to you. But there are 100,000 ne Seen gent ‘ 
Participants in the outdoor Mass 


i. ra ra ea shield their faces with newspapers 
y tor your freedom and salvation. which feature the pilgrimage. 


intents in the audience before me to send prayers to Our 


& 


Following their parish banner, new arrivals walk in procession 
to assist at the Divine Liturgy and hear Bishop Sheen’s sermon. 


Pilgrims receive Communion. which was A crowd estimated at 15,000 hears 
distributed every 15 minutes all morning. Bishop Sheen’s sermon via loudspeaker. 


BISHOP SHEEN BLESSES. THE PILGRIM 
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OME’S ONLY ISLAND cleaves the Tiber like a stone 
boat moored in the muddy river. At its stern there 
huddles a disorder of rickety houses hung with flap- 
ping laundry and loud with slum quarrels. Upstream, 
at the prow, stands the pumpkin-colored hospital of the 
Fate-Bene Fratelli, an order of monks devoted to good 
works. It was here, a dozen years ago, that a spark fell 
which set alight, in the soul of a strange, passionate, 
selfless man, a fire which is still burning. 

Mario Tirabassi, the son of a well-to-do landowner 
in the Abruzzi mountains, came to Rome as a young 
man and got a job as a government clerk. Toward the 
end of World War II, refugees began pouring into 
Rome from the devastated areas of Italy. Tirabassi was 
appalled by the sight of their misery and gave up his 
job to work as a volunteer orderly at the hospital. 

One summer night when he was leaning from the 
hospital window for a breath of air, Tirabassi heard 
groans coming up from the darkness below. On the 
flagstone deck that rings the island he found a ragged 
old man who mumbled out a story of how he had 
walked aH the way from Cassino, where his family had 
been killed in the Allied air raids. Tirabassi heaved the 
man onto his back and carried him up to the hospital. 

On the way, Tirabassi says, he saw a sudden bright- 
ness within which there floated toward him a young 
girl in white, who told him that he had been chosen 
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to help the friendless, the homeless and the uprooted. 
To this work, she said, he must dedicate his life. 

When the vision appeared to him, Mario Tirabassi 
was in his late 20’s. On every night of the ten years 
that have passed since then he has gone out into the 
stony silences of darkened Rome with packs and 
bundles stuffed full of bread, cheese, ham, shoes, socks, 
clothing and blankets for the outcasts the city pre- 
fers to ignore: the people who trickle in from the 
poorer countrysides; the men released from prison 
who are unable or unwilling to find work and are 
afraid to go back to their own villages. 

Some of them have tiny pensions: just enough to 
live on, but not enough for a room. So they find free 
lodging among the ruins of Rome’s ancient splendor. 
Some are old men, neither vagabonds nor beggars, 
but hermits by taste and habit, who prefer to live 
alone. Some are barred from the soup kitchens of 
organized charity because they lack even the spoon 
or cup or plate which is the price of admission to a 
number of these privately-run breadlines. Most can- 
not get regular work or official relief because they 
have no identification papers. 

By day Tirabassi is out trying to find jobs for them; 
getting them admitted to hospitals, homes, asylums; 
helping them get back to the distant villages where 
they were born; straightening out marital tangles; 
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persuading the authorities that lack of a legal resi- 
dence, or even of a roof, does not rescind a man’s 
basic human rights. 

Before dawn, the derelicts are awake and out of 
their illegal homes, spreading over the city, sunning 
themselves, doing small odd jobs now and then, wash- 
ing their rags in the river, collecting cigarette butts, 
raking over the trash cans lined up along the city’s 
curbs. Later, after the tourists have returned to the 
hotels and the city is quiet, the derelicts crawl back 
to their quarters among the ancient stones. 

It is later still that Tirabassi’s round begins. At first 
the whole burden was literally on his own shoulders. 
More than once, as he carried his heavy load through 
the empty streets, Tirabassi, the Man with the Sack, 
Uomo del Sacco, was stopped and questioned by the 
police. But he always managed to satisfy them, and it 
was not long before he was carrying and refilling 
three, four or five sacks each night. 

For years he footed the bill out of his small income 
from the family property. But gradually, as people 
came to hear about him, help began to be offered— 
food, clothing and a little money. He was joined by 
friends: a Roman prince, a 27-year-old student, a 
Neapolitan businessman, a retired admiral. Carrying 
packs and bundles of their own, they followed him 
into the night, and discovered an aspect of their city 
they never imagined—a world outside the known and 
comfortable limits of society. 

This secret city, this “other Rome,” stirred them 
all deeply, and in Tirabassi they found a leader who 
went about his work in a deeply religious, uncompli- 
cated, early-Christian spirit they could share. Tirabassi 
has never been a member of any religious order} pre- 
ferring to remain a layman with a mission of his own 
making. One thing he has always detested is giving 
from a mere sense of duty: this, he believes, degrades 
both the giver and the receiver. When he gives—it may 
be only an old shirt, a half-pound of cheese or the 
socks off his feet—it is as if he said: “With all my 
heart I thank you for the joy this brings to me.” And 
usually, as a sign and seal of the brotherly exchange, 
he bends down and kisses the man or woman on 
each cheek. 


NE NIGHT, Tirabassi let me go with him on his 
O tour of mercy. We met long after midnight, when 
Rome was as empty as a closed museum. Far away, a 
single impudent motor-bike kept catching and losing 
its breath. 

The first to turn up was the Admiral, on a bicycle. 
Rotund, benevolent, he might have been the kindly 
charcoal-burner who rescues children lost in the depths 
of some ancient fairy-tale. Then came Tirabassi—dark, 
slight, shadowy, with his hat pulled down over his 
deep, restless eyes; a sudden smile, as instantly extin- 
guished; a profile sharpened by leaning into the night 
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With a flashlight, Tirabassi and an assistant search out a needy old man living in a cave in an ancient ruin. Tirabassi offered 
to place him in an institution, but the old man, recently released after 30 years in prison, prefers freedom to comfort. 
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winds; the alert, ascetic face of a man both driven and 
exalted. : 

They loaded my car with duffle bags, bundles and 
an ill-tied parcel, from beneath whose flapping tatters 
some large woolen bird seemed wanting to escape. As 
we started off, Tirabassi blessed himself, quickly, de- 
cisively, like a knight about to enter battle. 

We stopped first near an ancient, time-bleached arch- 
way. Low down on one flank of it was a hole a foot or 
so high and about two feet wide. Its third dimension 
was darkness. Tirabassi probed this horizontal pit with 
his flashlight. 

“Nonno!” he called, “Nonno” — which means 
“Grandpa.” At last, deep within the hole, something 
stirred, and we heard a noise that was half grunt, half 
stony echo. Tirabassi thrust a parcel into the black- 
ness. A hand grasped it, and we heard the crackle of 
paper and a wheezy, scarcely human croak. 

As we drove away he told us the story: “He’s 76. 
He has lived in that hole for at least a year. At dawn 
he wriggles out—feet first, for the hole is too narrow to 
turn around in—and cooks himself a meal in a tin can 
over a little fire. I could get him into an institution, but 
he prefers his freedom.” And what does Nonno do all 
day? “Oh,” said Tirabassi, “whatever cld men do who 
have spent 30 years in prison.” He was one of the 
20,000 Italians who, Tirabassi explained, were released 


from jail in a wholesale Christmas amnesty two years. 


ago, without jobs or money, into freedom they were 
ill-equipped to enjoy. 

We continued our rounds and the next hours were 
like a preview of purgatory. 

Two gray-faced men in sad, colored rags had made 
their home in an earthen-walled cellar reached by a 
shaky ladder. As he gave the older one his parcel, Tira- 
bassi gently, reverently kissed him on each cheek. When 
he left, the old man asked beseechingly to be kissed 
again, like a child who wants to put off the dreaded 
moment when he will be left alone in the dark. 

Under what used to be a Roman stadium—the Cir- 
cus Maximum—is a labyrinth of forgotten cellars; 
Tirabassi whispered at a tiny hole. A puffy, suspicious 
face came to the surface, like a fish that doesn’t trust 
the air. Not far away, at the end of a vaulted cave on 
the rim of the Palatine, we found a young man asleep 
on the rocks beside a dying fire. Tirabassi left a pack- 
age by his side. 

Deep in the polished granite depths of Rome’s enor- 
mous and modern railway station, we found two young 
men lying hunched up in their frayed overcoats like 
people caught at night on a mountain ledge. As Tira- 
bassi pushed money into their pockets, one of them 
opened his eyes and stared without a word; the other, 
still half-asleep, stretched up both arms in the auto- 
matic gesture of a man who has often been/frisked by 
the police. 

Halfway up the Capitoline, where Rome’s graceful 
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Tirabassi distributes grocery money to an elderly outcast. For 
a number of years Tirabassi used part of his inheritance to 
buy the food and clothing he gave away. BELOW: Ex-Admiral 
Ferretti, one of Tirabassi’s helpers, gives food and clothing 
to a poor family camped in Rome’s ruins near the Colosseum. 
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City Hall stands on a pavement designed by Michel- 
angelo, Tirabassi climbed over an iron fence to give 
some socks to an old friend, a retired railroad-crossing 
guard whose pension is so small that it doesn’t stretch 
far enough to cover rent. He lives in a hole in the rocks 
just off the path. A self-respecting man, he won’t ac- 
cept food, but he is grateful for clothing now and then. 
And he says that he is free, happy, and quite comfort- 
able in his cavern with its view, where he has spent 
every night for the last ten years. 

We moved on. Under the graceful arches of the log- 
gia above the Campidoglio, we came upon a human 
form stretched out flat as a mummy on the stone floor. 
It was swathed from head to foot in the kind of waxy 
white paper florists use for wrapping bouquets. When 
Tirabassi carefully lifted a corner of the paper and the 
blanket underneath, the figure stirred and lifted a head 
with a sad, intelligent face, a sleepy smile and a warm, 
shy voice. 

Tirabassi asked a few questions, left some food, and 
replaced the paper around the man. As we went down 
the stately steps, he told us that this was a well-edu- 
cated man who could not work because he had TB. 
Tirabassi was hoping to find him a hospital bed, “but 
such things take time,” he said. The man’s wife had 
just found work, and the children were in an institution. 
But until the previous week, all five of them had spent 
their nights on the cold stone pavement where the man 
was sleeping now. 

After this we drove to the Colosseum. In the moon- 
light the great pillaged arches, tier upon tier, looked 
like eyeless sockets in a fleshless skull. All around the 
Colosseum, on the ground level, are arched vaults. 
Some of them lead into the arena, others are blocked 
off, and the rest, drafty, rocky, cavernous, sheltered 
from wind and rain and protected from prying eyes 
by the chunks of travertine piled in the entrance, are 
used for bedrooms. 

Tirabassi ducked into one, clambered over the bould- 
ers, and bent down over something hidden behind the 
rocks at the back. Then his flashlight threw a shadow 
against the wall—a vague, menacing shape which might 
have been a giant’s arm. We climbed over the boulders 
after him, and saw, curled up among old newspapers, 
a man with hair as long and tangled as a sheepdog’s, 
and a vacuous face channeled with lines cut even deeper 
by the electrical torch. Swiftly, ceremonially, Tirabassi 
leaned down and kissed him on both cheeks. The old 
man took his parcel—some meat, a warm shirt—with a 
quavering growl of thanks, while his eyes blinked in 
the stabbing light. 

For an hour we followed Tirabassi around the base 
of this man-made mountain. Great vistas of moonlit 
ruin opened up before us as we walked; from invisible 
depths and forgotten cellars came whiffs of cold, dead 
air, heavy with the smell of centuries. The emperors 
and the Christian martyrs, the lions and the gladiators 
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were gone, but the Colosseum was still alive with in- 
habitants. 

Yet some of the regular residents were missing. 
“Luigi!” Tirabassi would call, or “Pasquale!” and flash 
his light on a huddle of empty rags. “Perhaps he’s 
been picked up by the police. Let’s see if he left a mes- 
sage.” Tirabassi reached up and felt about in a shallow 
hole in the pockmarked wall. “Nothing,” he said, “no 
message. These people can’t write, so they leave stones 


~ in a hole. One stone means ‘I’m in the hospital’; two, 


‘I’ve been arrested’.” 

As we approached one vault we heard a bark. Tira- 
bassi’s flashlight picked out a man nestled in the rocks 
who held a terrier clasped to him for companionship 
and warmth. Farther along -we found two old women 
propped up against the chilly stone like shapeless bags 
of laundry. Tirabassi gave them bread, cheese and a 
little money. Three caves away, sleeping foot to foot 
under torn sacks, were two men who hated one another 
yet could not bear to part. “I have to be careful to 
treat them exactly alike,” said Tirabassi, after handing 
out his packages, “for jealousy can be as sharp as 
a knife.” 

Roommates such as these last two pairs are rare. 
Most of Tirabassi’s parishioners live apart, each one 
alone in his cave, behind his broken columns, under 
his bridge; each in his solitary nest of old rags, 
crushed newspaper, torn horseblanket; each hugging 
to himself, out of reach of the others and the entire 
world, the little hoard of objects he can call his own— 
the precious extra shoe that does not fit; the cache of 
bread-crusts in a knotted scarf; the knife with one 
broken blade stropped thin and bright; the three odd 
buttons and the nine cigarette butts; the battered, be- 
loved tin for cooking at secret fires; the dwindling 
cake of soap; the toothmarked spoon; the watch that 
ticks and ticks without telling time because it has no 
hands. 

In the last Colosseum vault we visited, Tirabassi 
stayed behind but sent the Admiral teetering over the 
rocks with a flashlight and a parcel. “I don’t want to 
embarrass the man in there by going in myself. For 
Tomaso hates me. He insists that I am very rich, and 
that I help others only so that God will forgive me my 
sinful wealth.” 


OWARD DAWN, when the sacks were empty, the food 
Tie clothes and lire all given away, Tirabassi went 
home. After a few hours’ sleep he would rise and go 
to work again. He would intercede with the police for 
Antonio; find a job for Giuseppe; take Paolo to ‘the. 
hospital; arrange with a priest for the marriage o! 
homeless couple who have been living together, on 
hope, in a cave amid the antique rubble of one of the 
Seven Hills. Then this strange and selfless man would 
begin collecting clothes, wrapping parcels, filling his 
sacks for the next night’s mission into darkness. 











Nuns on 


a beach 


n Sundays in the Dominican Republic the 
Sisters of Saint Dominic, who run an orphanage, 
often come out from the old city of Santo Domingo, 
(now called Ciudad Trujillo) to stroll on the 
beach. They all have a fine time, laughing and 
singing in the fresh sea air, including the 
mother superior, though she wears a serious look 


befitting her responsibilities. Sometimes the nuns 
arrange themselves on the rocks of the shore near 


where Columbus landed on his first voyage to the 
New World. The Admiral had named this lush and 
fertile island “Espafiola” because of its “grandeur 
and beauty . . . and its resemblance to Spain.” 
Within a few years after he had set up the first 
capital—Santo Domingo—named in honor of the 
founder of the Order of Preachers, priests and 
sisters flocked to it and it became the center of 
the missionary activities that soon covered the 
entire Caribbean and spread to the mainland. Among 
the missionaries were numerous Dominicans. They 
are still coming; like the founder of the New 
World, these cheerful Sisters are all from Spain. 
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The whole earth used the same language and the 
same speech. While men were migrating eastward, 
they discovered a valley in the land of Sennaar and 
settled there. They said to one another, “Come, 
let us make bricks and bake them.” They used 
bricks for stone and bitumen for mortar. Then they 
said, “Let us build ourselves a city and a tower 
with its top in the heavens; let us make a name for 
ourselves lest we be scattered all over the earth.” 

The LORD came down to see the city and the tower 
which men had built. And the LORD said, “Truly 
they are one people and they all have the same 
language. This is the beginning of what they will 

do. Let us go down, and there confuse their 

language so that they will not understand one 
another’s speech.” So the LORD scattered them from 
that place all over the earth; and they stopped 
building the city. For this reason it was called 

Babel, because there the LORD confused the speech 
of all the earth.—GeEnesis 11, 1-9 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 


by THOMAS MERTON 


Part [-The Legend of the Tower 


Scene 1—The Building of the Tower 


Raphael, Thomas, First Builder, Second Builder, 
Leader, Captain, Chorus. 


[Musical Prelude—the building of the Tower. Enter 
Raphael and Thomas. | 


THOMAS: Ought we, Raphael, to join 
The builders of this city? 
We can quickly learn 
Their language and their ambition. 
RAPHAEL: No, we must stand apart. 
If we learn their language 
We will no longer understand 
What is being said. 
If we imitate their zeal 
We will lose all sense of what is to be 
done. 
THOMAS: They are clear minded men 
Of one purpose. 
RAPHAEL: No. They only appear 
To know what they are building. 
They think it is a tower 
That will reach heaven, 
They think they speak the same 
Language, that they are of one 
Mind. 
Presently 
We shall discover that they are 











PART ONE, SCENE ONE 


IsT BUILDER: 


2ND BUILDER: 


IsT BUILDER: 


2ND BUILDER: 


1sT BUILDER: 


2ND BUILDER: 


IsT BUILDER: 


2ND BUILDER: 


lsT BUILDER: 


CAPTAIN: 


THOMAS MERTON 


Only of one voice. Many minds, 

Many thoughts signifying nothing. 

Many words, many plans 

Without purpose. Divided hearts, 

Weak hands. Hearts that will be 

Closed to one another. Hands 

Armed against one another. 

There is no agreement 

There can be no tower. 

I believe in the tower. 

Therefore I will work longer hours. 

I believe in the Leader. 

Therefore I will sacrifice myself 

To build this tower. 

I believe in our common language, 

Therefore I will serve the Leader. 

I believe in labor without reward. 

The Tower is reward enough. 

I believe in work without food and 
sleep 

Although it is not yet possible. 

The Leader will make it possible. 

Everyone knows that the Leader 

Will make everything possible. 

It is good that we agree, brother. 

Let us never stop working; 

Let us build this Tower for the 
Leader who loves war. 

Yes, it is good that we agree. Let us 

Build this Tower for the Leader who 
loves peace. 

Silence! Stop work. Listen to the 
Leader. 

The Tower is nearly finished. 

It is the greatest of all towers, in fact 

It is.the only perfect and eternal 
Tower. There has never been 

And never will be another such 
Tower. 

The Tower is inviolable. It will 

Be attacked by invisible powers 

From above and from below by 
agents of social corruption. 

Are you tired of work, my people? 

Then, when the Tower is built, 

We shall have war. But the Tower is 
impregnable. 

Do your duty. Soon you will 

Taste the excitement of war. 

Back to work. The Tower must be 
finished by nightfall. 

Grow, Babylon, grow, 

Great Babylon touch the stars. 

What if the Lord should see you, now? 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL 


RAPHAEL 

[The dialogue 
continues 
against the 
background of 
the chorus]: 


THOMAS: 


RAPHAEL; 
THOMAS: 
RAPHAEL: 


THOMAS: 


RAPHAEL: 


THOMAS: 
RAPHAEL: 


THOMAS: 


RAPHAEL: 


Grow, Babylon, Grow! 
They suppose that if they build a 
high tower very quickly, they will be 
nearly as strong as God, Whom they 
imagine to be only a little stronger 
than themselves, And if the highest 
part of the tower is level with the 
lowest part of heaven, man and God 
will have to discuss everything on 
equal terms. 
It is therefore a religious tower, and 
they are men of faith. 
No, it is a tower of unbelief. 
What have they failed to believe in? 
Two things: First they do not believe 
in themselves, and because of this 
they do not believe in God. Because 
they do not believe in themselves or 
in God, they cannot believe in unity. 
Consequently they cannot be united. 
Therefore they cannot finish the 
tower which they imagine they are 
building. 
Nevertheless they are very busy with 
whatever they think they are doing. 
That is a pretense. Activity is their 
substitute for faith. Instead of believ- 
ing in themselves, they seek to con- 
vince themselves, by their activity, 
that they exist. And their activity 
pretends to direct itself against God, 
in order that they may reassure them- 
selves that He does not exist. 
Why so? 
Because if He does not exist, then 
they do not have to be troubled with 
the problem of their own existence 
either. For if they admit they exist 
they will have to love one another, 
and this they find insupportable. 
But surely they love one another! 
Otherwise how could they unite in a 
common endeavor? Surely, they are 
united, and their union has brought 
them success. 
No, they have only united in their 
common, though hidden, desire to 
fail. Their ambition is only the occa- 
sion for a failure they certainly seek. 
But they require that this failure 
come upon them, as it were, out of 
the stars. They want to blame their 
ruin on fate, and still have the secret 
satisfaction of ruining themselves. 





THOMAS; 


RAPHAEL: 


1sT BUILDER: 


2ND BUILDER: 


CAPTAIN: 


LEADER: 


CHORUS: 


Why should they do so much work 
in order to fail? 

Their hearts seek disaster as a relief 
from the tedium of an unsatisfactory 
existence. Ruin. will at least divide 
them from one another. They will be 
able to scatter, to run away, to put 
barricades against one another. Since 
they cannot stand the pretense of 
unity, they must seek the open avowal 
of their enmity. 

What is this thing called war which 
has been promised us as our reward 
for finishing the Tower? 

It is another work invented by the 
Leader, more glorious than this one 
as well as more exhausting. 

Silence, Stop work! The Leader will 
ascend to the garden he has planted 
on the summit of the Tower he has 
built. He will walk and sing under 
the exotic trees upon whose branches 
he will presently hang the heads of 
our common enemies. . 
Already I see that the skies are as full | 
of words as they are of stars. Each 
word becomes an instrument of war. 
Words of the clocks and devils. Words 
of the wheels and machines. Steel 
words stronger than flesh or spirit. 
Secret words which divide the es- 
sences of things. Last of all, the one 
word which strikes at the heart of 
creation, and dissolves it into its or- 
iginal nothingness. Give me posses- 
sion of this one word, and I will 
forget every other. 

Fear! Fear! 

Feel the business that springs 

Out of the dark. Feel fear pass cold 
hands (like wind) over your skin! 
Fear talks out of the thundercloud. 
Ships fold their wings. The almond 
trees grow pale before the storm. 


[Chorus continues as background to following dia- 


logue.] 
THOMAS: 


RAPHAEL: 


THOMAS: 


Raphael, I am scared. I see the Tower 
nodding against the moon. I see the 
great cranes bending under the cloud. 
Look at the little boats, Thomas, how 
they fly down the river. See how the 
carts topple off the side of the road! 
O Raphael, that cloud first came up 
out of the desert no bigger than a 








PART ONE, SCENE ONE 


PART ONE, SCENE TWO 


RAPHAEL: 


WATCHMAN: 


VOICE: 


WATCHMAN: 


VOICE: 


CHORUS: 


WATCHMAN: 


VOICE: 


WATCHMAN: 
VOICE: 
THOMAS: 
RAPHAEL: 
CHORUS: 


THOMAS MERTON 


man’s fist. Then at once it stood over 

the Tower like a man’s arm. Then sud- 

denly the burly dark filled the whole 

sky. Can you still hear me in this 

wind? 

Wind, with a thousand fingers pulls 

away the scaffolding. With a thou- 

sand invisible fists the wind beats on 

the battlements of the great Tower. 

Blow the trumpet! Blow the storm. 

warning trumpet! 

It is too late, the storm is already 

upon us. 

Blow the fire trumpet, blow the fire 

trumpet! 

It is too late. Fire has sprouted from 

a hole in the tower! 

Hide us from the fall, hide us from 
the fall! 

Hide us in the catacomb, hide us in 
the well! 

Hide us in the ground, hide us from 
the sky! 

Hide us from the Tower's fall! 

Blow the poison trumpet, blow the 
poison trumpet! 

Too late! The captains have already 
taken poison. 

Then blow the trumpet of division. 

Blow the trumpet of division! 

This is Babylon’s end! 

No, it is Babylon’s beginning! 

Now blow upon this plain, you winds 
of heaven 

Blow, blow, you winds of God, upon 
the sands. 

Scatter the seeds of war to the world’s 
end. 


Part I Scene 2—The Trial 


Raphael, Thomas, Soldiers, Captain, Leader, 
Professor, Propaganda, Falsehood, Language, Chorus, 
Clerk, Truth, Voices, Lawyer, Philosopher. 


[Square in a half ruined city. Raphael and Thomas.} : 


RAPHAEL: 


Everywhere the great machines of 
war 

Stand face to face. The hunters in the 
sky 

Bargain with life and death. 

Babylon, like'a great star, wandering 

from its orbit 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL 


THOMAS: 


Unsettles the universe, dragging 
nations down into chaos.. 

Is this the same city? All the cities 
in the world 

Begin to look like the same city. 

Wagons come down to the water 

Where the crowds stand 

After flags have fallen. Angry men 

Stand without speech, 

Wait for the conquering army. 


[Enter soldiers singing a marching song.] 


SOLDIERS : 


CAPTAIN : 


The bar snake and the zig-zag snake 
Will bite each other in the head 
And drown each other in the river: 
Who will reign when both are dead? 
The fire bird and the water bird 
Have brought good luck to Babylon 
But who will reign when both 
are dead? 
Gather the citizens in the square 
And fill the whole city 
With the sound of one voice. 
There shall be no other voice. 
For peace, 
Peace is this: only a giant voice. 
There shall be one Babylon, fearing 
the orator. 
There shall be one Babylon, hating 
itself. 


[Enter Leader, Professor, Lawyers.] 


LEADER: 


CHORUS: 


CAPTAIN : 


Now we must settle the question of 
guilt. 

The Tower fell. Babylon was 
dishonored. 

Our armies, though everywhere 
victorious 

Are full of traitors. Sabotage 

Halts the production of new weapons. 

Who is responsible? 

Nothing is light, nothing is dark 

Nothing is defined. Sunlight and 
darkness 

Both bring forth new fear. 

Things are beginning to lose their 
names 

Persons their character. All 

Wear the look of death, and become 
terrible. 

Silence! Traitors! Salute the Leader! 

He brings you life, salvation, 

Prosperity, peace. Can you not see 
that despair, 

Unhappiness, will presently cease 
to exist? 





CAPTAIN : 


CAPTAIN : 


LEADER: 


CAPTAIN: 


PROFESSOR: 


CAPTAIN: 


LEADER: 


Who has taught these people the 
lies they utter? 

What enemy has poisoned their 
minds? 

We know the traitor’s name, 

One who was at first our best friend, 
one who was 

Our most capable officer. One we 
thought 

Would not fail us. 

Who is it then? 

Language! He and his regiments, the 
words, 

Have sold out to the enemy. 

Impossible. 

Words have always been our best 
soldiers. 

They have defeated meaning in every 
engagement 

And have almost made an end 
of reality. 

No, Majesty. They are in league 
with sense, 

Order and even silence. They are 
in the pay 

Of thought and of communication. 

Then they have betrayed their 
sacred trust 

For theirs is a mission of division and 
destruction. 

Our first witness will explain the 
functions of language. 

History is a dialogue 

Between forward and backward 

Going inevitably forward by the 
abuse of thought 

And the gradual destruction of 
intelligence. 

Now the function of the word is 

To designate: first the machine 

Then what the machine produces, 

And finally what the machine 
destroys. 

Words have no other function. 

They belong by right to the political 
process: 

Doing, making, destroying. Or rather 

Being done, being made, being 
destroyed. 

Such is history. 

This witness can prove that language 
is the enemy of history and should 
therefore be abolished. 

Let him proceed. 








PART ONE, SCENE TWO 


PROFESSOR: 


LEADER: 


PROFESSOR: 


LEADER: 


PROFESSOR: 


THOMAS MERTON 


The word is a means of locomotion 

Forward and backward 

Along the infinite horizontal plane 

Created by the history 

Which words themselves destroy 

(Substituting what ought to have 
happened 

For what actually happened). 

But if that is the case, Language is 

the fulfilment of history. Why then 

should it be destroyed? 

The machine must always destroy 

The maker of the machine, for this 
proves 

That the machine is greater than the 
one who made it 

Just as man is more important than 
God. 

Words reflect this principle, in their 
relation to history. 

Words create history. But they, in 
turn, 

Must be destroyed by the history 
they have created. 

The word supersedes the event, as 
light emerges from darkness, 

Transforming the event into 
something it was not. 
But the event, in turn, supersedes 
its interpretations as darkness 
Replaces light, and in the end’ it is 
darkness that wins. 

And the Words of the historian are 
forgotten. 

Which then is real? The light, or 
the darkness? 

Words create reality as fast as they 
are eaten by it 

And they destroy reality as fast as 
they themselves 

Come back to life, out of the minds 
of men. 

This is the movement of history: 

The backward, forward working of 
the web; 

The plunge forward, into the web, 

The struggle backward, but not out 
of the web. 

Words, then, are the ultimate reality! 

Let there never again be any silence. 

Let tongues never be still. For if there 

be silence, our history will instantly 

be unmade, and if we stop talking we 

will cease to exist. Words, therefore, 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL 


CAPTAIN: 


LEADER: 
CLERK : 
TRUTH: 
CLERK 


LAWYER: 


VOICES ; 


VOICES ; 


PHILOSOPHER: 
CAPTAIN : 


PHILOSOPHER: 


are acquitted. Let Silence be called 
to the stand. 
One moment! It is not so simple. 
There are three kinds of language. 
There is true language, there is false- 
hood, and there is propaganda. Let 
us call all three to the stand, begin- 
ning with the most dangerous. 
Call Truth to the stand! 
Truth, tell us your name. 
My name is Truth. 
Where do you live? 
In things as they are, in minds that 
see things as they are, in wills that 
conform to things as they are. 
Truth, you are the enemy of the 
Mammoth. state. 
You have pretended to serve us, 
and you have 
All the while poisoned the minds 
of the people 
With enemy doctrines. You refuse 
To conform your declarations to 
the pure 
Slogans of our Leader. You are 
therefore 
Insubordinate, a saboteur, a spy, 
A tool of the enemy, 


How many murders, bombings, acts 


Of open or hidden violence have you 

Not committed against us? You are 

The worst of enemies. You are 

The destroyer of the Tower. 

“To the salt mines! To the salt 
mines!” 

You are your own enemies. You 
destroyed 

Your own Tower. 

Put him to death. 

Shoot him! Down with him! 

Kill him. He is the People’s enemy. 

I can defend Truth. 

Shall we hear this witness? 

Give him one minute, not more. 

There is no need to put Truth 
to death. 

Truth has never existed, there is 

_ no Truth, 

Everything is vague. The world, 
O Leader, 

Which only seems to exist, 

Needs to be expressed in words which 
seem to exist. 


| Actually, nothing has real being. 





VOICES : 
OTHER VOICES: 


Seeming is existing. Everything 
that seems, 

Is. It is what it seems to be. 

It has no being, only seeming. 

Truth, then, may seem to exist. 

But what is it? If we look too close 

We see right through the seeming. 

Leader, there is no Truth. 

He is right! There is no Truth! 

He is a liar! Truth exists, but it is 
not true. 

Truth or no Truth, words are agents 
of the 

Traitor: Meaning. Let them be put 
to death, 

Death, death, death 

Let words be put to death! 

One moment! 

Not all words claim to be true. 

The pure, holy, divine words of 
the Leader 

What are they? Are they true? 


[Awkward silence, broken by the Leader.] 


LEADER: 


PROPAGANDA: 
LEADER: 
PROPAGANDA: 
LEADER: 
PROPAGANDA: 
LEADER: 
PROPAGANDA: 
LEADER: 


PROPAGANDA: 
LEADER: 
PROPAGANDA: 


LEADER: 
PROPAGANDA? 


Send this witness to the salt mines. 

I have words of my own. Call 
Propaganda to the stand! 

Do you swear to conceal the truth, 
the whole truth and to confuse 
nothing but the issue? 

Ido. | 

What is your name? 

Legion. 

Where do you live? 

In the heads of the people. 

What do the people look like? 

Zombies. 

How long have they looked like 
zombies? 


' Since we got inside. 


How did you get inside? 

By shots in the arm, by beatings over 
the head, noises in the ear and all the 
right kind of medicines. 

Who destroyed the Tower? 

The religious warmongers, the clergy, 
the freemasons, the Pope, the million- 
aires, the Elders of Zion, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Jes- 
uits and the Legion of Mary. 

You are a faithful guardian of the 
Mammoth Democracy, you shall be 
decorated with the Order of the Tower 
and you shall possess exclusive free- 
dom of speech and worship in every 











PART ONE, SCENE TWO 


THOMAS MERTON 


part of the world. Go forth and form 
the minds of the young. [Turning to 
Clerk} Call Falsehood to the stand. 


[Solemn music—enter Falsehood. ] 


VOICE: 
LEADER: 
FALSEHOOD: 
LEADER: 
FALSEHOOD: 
VOICES; 


LEADER: 


FALSEHOOD: 


CAPTAIN: 
LEADER: 


FALSEHOOD: 


This must be one of the gods. 

Sir, who are you? 

Why, I am Truth. 

Ah, yes. We should have known. 

I built the Tower. 

The builder of the Tower, the builder 
of the Tower! 

Your worship, will you be so kind as 
to tell us the function of language, 
and indicate whether or not words 
had anything to do with the ruin of 
the Tower? Are words faithful to our 
cause, or should they be done away 
with? 

Can our empire subsist without lan- 
guage? 

I am your strength. Without me you 
fall. 

I will give you the only words that 
will serve your purpose. You should 
never have listened to anyone but 
me. Your city is made in my image 
and likeness. I penetrate reality by 
destroying it. Those who follow me 
will be split in half and each one, 
instead of being one man, will become 
two angels. If you follow me and 
listen to my words, you will find this 
out for yourself. 

This must be the voice of our creator. 
Tell us, Majesty, who destroyed the 
Tower? 

The Tower has never been destroyed. 
Just as I am immortal, the Tower is 
indestructible. The Tower is a spir- 
itual reality and so am I. The Tower 
is everywhere. What you call the fall 
of the Tower was only its beginning, 
its passage into a new, more active 
phase of existence. The Tower is not 
a building but an influence, a mental- 
ity, an invisible power. The Tower 
stands, and I am the King who lives 
on the summit of the Tower. And be 
cause I am everywhere, everywhere is 
the Tower of Babel. 

Divine and omnipresent Majesty, for- 
give us for not having recognized you. 


What shall we do with the people who 


resist your authority? 
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THE TOWER OF BABEL 


FALSEHOOD: 
CHORUS: 


CLERK: 
LEADER: 
CAPTAIN: 
LEADER: 


Let all men serve me in chains. 

Grow, Babylon, grow, 

Serve your Lord in chains. 

Chains will be your liberty. 

Grow, Babylon, grow! 

There is one more witness! 

Who is he? 

His name is Silence. 

Useless! Throw him out! Let silence 
be crucified. 


[Music, an all out crucifixion of silence, | 


END OF PART I. 


Part [I-The City of God 


Scene 1 —Zodiac 


Raphael, Thomas, Prophet, Children. 


[A river bank.] 


RAPHAEL: 


THOMAS: 


PROPHET: 


RAPHAEL: 


Once there was a city where these 
marshes are 

Ships at dockside, barrels on 
the quay 

Children running between the wheels 

Watching the foreigner’s sandal 

Fearing the unknown words of the 
men with scars. 

Now all is sarid, and grass, and water 

Where the rank marsh draws down 
one crooked gull. 

Men have gone from this place. 
There is 

Neither cursing, nor praying, nor 
dancing. 

Neither living nor dying, buying nor 
selling. 

No more traffic on the water front 

No more pianos in the cabaret. 

The city under the sand, 

Lives everywhere. It is not a 
buried city. 

The westward ships will soon discover 

The old city, on another continent 

Young and new. The southward ships 

Will find that the city was never 
destroyed. 

The northward plane soon sees 
the sun 

Shine on the towers of the same 
Babylon. 

The stars pursue their prey. 

Across the edge of the sky 

Time moves east and west 





CHILDREN : 


PROPHET: 


CHILDREN : 


RAPHAEL: 


CHILDREN: 


PROPHET: 


CHILDREN: 


PROPHET: 


Covering the land with light and 
darkness, 
Life and death, truth and illusion. 
The hills stand where they were 
before, 
The stars pass by. 
Washed in winter's rivers 
Ancient seasons come 
Cancer and Orion 
The Bear and Capricorn. 
Men were made to be the mirror of 
God. They were meant to be one mir- 
ror filled with His one light. When 
will the pieces be brought together 
again, and receive the divine image? 
Washed in silent streams 
The Lion and the Twins 
Come crowned in diadems 
With weapons in their hands. 
Words once contained the silences 
beyond the stars. Words 
Given us by God 
Bound minds in agreement, and in 
agreement made them strong. Because 
they were strong, men became free. 
They were free because they thought 
the same thing. They were strong 
because they knew the same truth 
and lived by it, working together. 
The Beast stands in the sky 
With poison in his thorn. 
The Archer bides his time 
And death hangs on his arm. 
But the languages of men have be- 
come empty palaces 
Where the winds blow in every room. 
Strange spirits sing in them. The 
ruined houses are 
Hiding-places for men at arms. 
Washed in splendid rain 
The Bull, the fishes come, 
The Crab, the Waterman, 
And put their packages down. 
The Word of God, coming from afar, 
Is always near: Near in the 
stillness of the thing that moves 
Near in the silence of the thing 
that speaks, 
Near, not dead, even in the heart 
of one that lies. 
His silence is always near. His Word 
is near. 
We cannot listen. We turn away, 
fearing an accuser. 











PART TWO, SCENE ONE CHILDREN: 


PROPHET: 


CHILDREN: 


PROPHET: 


Part II 


PART TWO, SCENE TWO 





THOMAS MERTON 


Washed in silent peace 

The Swan and Sirius come 

The Virgin with the Scales, 

The wind, and the bone moon. 

In the last days the Word, wise with- 
out omen, strong without armies, will 
come to the crossroads of the broken 
universe. The Truth will speak to the 
dead. Then God will awaken them 
from oblivion with His Word, and 
they shall sit up in their tombs, and 
look upon the Word Whom they have 
slain, and recognize His eyes like 
wine. 

Storms and tides of spring 

Divide their chains and come. 

The rain rides in their brine 
Stronger than the sun. 

Do not think the destroyed city is 
entirely evil. As a symbol is destroyed 
to give place to a reality, so the 
shadow of Babylon will be destroyed 
to give place to the light which it 
might have contained. Men will in- 
deed be of one tongue, and they will 
indeed build a city that will reach 
from earth to heaven. This new city 
will not be the tower of sin, but the 
City of God. Not the wisdom of men 
shall build this city, nor their ma- 
chines, nor their power. But the great 
city shall be built without hands, 
without labor, without money and 
witheut plans. It will be a perfect 
city, built on eternal foundations, 
and it shall stand forever, because it 
is built by the thought and the sil- 
ence and the wisdom and the power 
of God. But you, my brothers, and 
I, are stones in the wall of this city. 
Let us run to find our places. Though 
we may run in the dark, our destiny 
is full of glory. 


Scene 2—The Exiles 


The Ancient, The Prophet, Raphael, Thomas, 
Dancers, First Villager, Second Villager. 
Exiles, Chorus, Voice. 

[A village on a river.] 


THE ANCIENT: 





By the ever changing waters 
We sit down and weep 
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CHORUS: 


RAPHAEL: 


CHORUS: 


THE ANCIENT: 


CHORUS: 


THE ANCIENT: 
Ist EXILE: 


2ND EXILE: 


IsT EXILE: 


IrHE ANCIENT: 
2ND EXILE: 


lst EXILE: 


» 2ND EXILE: 


CHORUS: 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 


As if we had some other home. 

Lord, when the skies fall down to hell 

Who will stop the giant wheel 

Who will break the strict machine 

Who will save us from the mill? 

Exiles, where have you come from, 

Where are you going? 

We found no man to lead us into our 
own land 

Because we found no man to tell us 
of our own land. 

We have forgotten where we came 
from. How can we tell 

Where we might be going? 

As long as I can remember we have 
wandered by these rivers 

We have wept by these waters 

As if we had some other home. 

Who will define movement and rest, 

Who will distinguish strength 
and fear 

Give us a name that tells the mind 

More than an echo in the ear? 

I have heard my Fathers say that 
we came from another country. 

One by one we lost our names. 

Men gave us numbers. 

Words were poured over us 
like water. 

Sentences ran down our necks 

Like sand. Sand and water, 

Good and evil, truth and lies 

All were the same. 

There are no actions 

Only explanations. 

Men give us numbers. 

For years there has been found 

No man to teach us. 

No word to wash our wounded 
minds. 

The words of this land 

Are interminable signals of their 
own emptiness, 

Signs without meaning. 

Our speeches have ended in 
exhaustion. 

Lord, when the pieces of the world 

Melt in the enfolding flame 

Who will raise our bones from death, 

Who will call us back again? 

How shall we hear and understand 

A word that we have never learned 

A name that we were never told 

A cry that man has never made? 





PROPHET: 


IsT EXILE: 
2ND EXILE: 
PROPHET: 


lIsT EXILB: 
2ND EXILE: 


RAPHAEL: 


PROPHET: 


THOMAS: 


lst EXILE: 


2ND EXILE: 


PROPHET: 


THE ANCIENT: 


RAPHAEL: 


PROPHET: 





If you have not heard your name, it 

is not because it has not been spoken. 

The Lord, Who names you, lives 

within you. You live by the name He 

utters in secret. This is the hope that 

you are rooted in. 

Is there then hope within us? 

Are we rooted in something? 

If you exist, you exist in hope. To 

cease hoping is to cease existing. 

To hope, and to exist, is to have roots 

in God. But one can hope and yet 

be hopeless: that is, one can exist 

without believing in one’s exist- 

ence. The man who does not believe 

in his own existence is rooted in de 

spair. But he could not despair if 

he were not able to hope. Your ex- 

istence, though you despair, is rooted 

in hope. 

Why must we despair? 

Why must we live in fear, 

As if our life were cursed by stars, 

As if the wheel of the sky would, 
without fail, 

Drag us to a bad end? 

Stars are too wise to think of you, 

Too innocent to harm you. 

They are the signals of the Christ 

Who holds them in His hand. 

You will wait for their light 
in winter 

Learning discipline. 

You will work until they come in 
summertime 

When the words of God will be 
planted among you 

Growing in work and patience. 

Is there work for us, somewhere, 
without slavery? 

Is there a discipline that will give 
us peace? | 

Christ’s mercy heals the regions of 
the mind. 

Blessed by Him our acts are free. 

Heard by Him 

Our silences bear fruit. All our 
words become true. 

Ah, yes, I have heard in the past that 
words could be true. 

They are meant to bind minds 
together in the joy of truth. 

You must discover new words reborn 
out of an old time 
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Like new seeds from an old harvest 

If you would bless the world with rest 
and labor, 

With speech and silence 

And crown your peace with timeless 
blossoms 

When the strong Child climbs 
quietly to His throne. 

Our Fathers told us that before we 

were made captives we lived in our 

own villages and worked the land, 

worshipped together, held festivals. 

There were marriages. There were 

harvests. Children were born and the 

old people were laid to rest in the 

church’s shadow. Men spoke to one 

another quietly in the market place, 

and one man could agree with an- 

other. 

Villages are slow to forget 

The silences of ancient years. 

Houses and churches cling together 

Fastened by the words of older 
generations 

And by the silences of the dead 
Fathers. 

So windows stare together at the sun. 

Smokes of separate houses 

Climb the morning sky together. 

Meals are made together. 

The same swallows twitter together 

Under the shutters of the houses. 

One clear bell tells all times, 

One same small bell 

Recalls the silence of the blessed 
Fathers. 

Look, here is a village! Here is a 
festival! 

Houses see their faces in the water, 

Dressed in flags and vines. Boats and 
wagons 

Gather. Flowering wagons and 
crowned oxen! 

There are blue and yellow canopies 

For flute, fiddle and drum. 

Singing together, dancing together ® 

Signify that the people are one. 

Once a body had a soul 

They were in agreement. 

Said the body to the soul, 

I will be your raiment. 

Said the spirit to the flesh 

Now we are a person. 

When hills are dressed in vines 
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and fruit 

And houses see their faces in the 
water, 

They send their boats into the 
noonday sun. | 

Music and dancing signify 

That we are one. 

So we laugh in the decorated square, 

Dancing around the fiddlers under 
the awning. 

Those who sing in the boats, trailing 
their fingers in the water, echo the 
dancers on the shore. 

Once a person had a friend 
They were in agreement. 
Said the person to his friend, 
Take my heart and keep it. 
You and I will live alike 
As a single person. 
Look, there are two villages. One, on 
the shore, is the real village. The 
other, upside down in the water, is 
the image of the first. The houses of 
the real village are solid, the houses 
in the water are destroyed by the 
movements in the water, but re-create 
their image in the stillness that fol- 
lows. 
So it is with our world. The city of 
men, on earth, is the inverted re 
flection of another city. What is 
eternal and unchanging stands reflect- 
ed in the restless waters of time, and 
many of the events of our history 
are simply movements in the water 
that destroy the temporal shadow 
of eternity. We who are obsessed 
with movement, measure the im- 
portance of events by their power 
to unsettle our world. We look for 
meaning only in the cataclysms which 
obscure the image of reality. But all 
these things pass away, and the pic- 
ture of the real city returns, although 
there may be no one left to recognize 
it, or to understand. 

In the grey hours before dawn 

When horses stir in the stable, 

Swallows twitter outside the shutter 


’ The streets smell of fresh bread 


And when the churchdoor opens 

One can see the lighted candles in 
the shadows, 

And listen to the sacring bell. 
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Before the sun was up 
We had already milked the cows, 
Watered the horses, hitched up . 

the teams. 
We worked together in one 

another’s fields, 
Bringing home the hay. 
Everybody’s grapes will redden the 

gutters 
When we make wine together, in 

September. 
And now we all unite 
To celebrate a wedding. In this 

festival 
We dance together because we 

are glad 
To be living together. We have 

heard 
The same songs before, at other 

_ weddings. 
That is why we play them now. 
We find ourselves made new 
In singing what was sung before. 
Once a person had a friend 
They were in agreement. 
Said the person to his friend, 
Take my heart and keep it. 
You and I will live alike 
As a single person. 
These people do not sit together by 
the waters and weep, as we are ac- 
customed to. Why is it that they are 
happy, while we have always lived in 
sorrow? 
These are the men who have never 
been conquered by the builders of 
the ancient tower. Because they do 
not kill with the sword, they do not 
fear death. Because they do not live 
by the machine, they fear no insecur- 
ity. Since they say what they mean, 
they are able to love another, and 
since they live mostly in silence they 
know what is the beginning of life, 
and its meaning and its end. For they 
are the children of God. 
How is it that the whole world is not 
like this? 
It shall be so, for Babylon has fallen. 


[Sound of a distant trumpet. ] 


THOMAS: 


Listen, I hear a trumpet 
From beyond the hills. N 
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It announces the great messenger. 


voice [Slowly, out of the distance]: “I will destroy the 


THOMAS: 
RAPHAEL: 


CHORUS: 


name of Babylon, and the remains, 
and the bud, and the offspring, 
saith the Lord.” 

Whose voice was that? 

Dicit :Leo— 

It was the Lion of Isaias, 

Waking on the watchtower. 
The desert-thrasher, 

Seeing beyond mountains, 
Whole nights upon his tower. 
It was the Lion 

Who sees in the dark 

Who hunts upon the mountains: 
By whom the enemy lies killed. 


[Trumpets. Sounds of a storm and of a distant battle.) 
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Now is the time when the great city 
must at last fall 

By the power of its own curse. 
Cursed by Géd 

Because its builders cursed 
themselves, 

They hated peace, refused the 
blessing. 

They hated to be themselves, hated 
to be men. 

Wanting to be gods, they were 
made less than themselves. 

They might have become gods 

If they had deigned to remain men. 

In one hour, O Babylon, 

In one night hour, after so many 
years 

After so much blood, and so much 
, power, 

In one small hour you lie destroyed. 

Yours was a long, hot day that 
burned the earth, and now 

Your sun goes down in fire and rain 

Not without glory. But it is not 
your glory 

Babylon: destroyed in one hour 

You shall be forgotten forever. 


voice [out of the distance}: Babylon the great is fallen, is 
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fallen 

And is become the house of 
emptiness 

And is carried away by the 
night birds. 

The kings have seen her, 
drowning in the sea. 

Fire can quench water 

Flame can stand upon foam 
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Blood lies on the rock 

When the sea goes home. 

Nails can give back thunder 
Fire can leap from wood 

And mercy from the Heart of Man 
Though that Heart be dead. 


[Raphael and Thomas speak against the background 
of the Chorus] 
I hear the voices of the islands. What 


do they sing? 

They sing that Babylon has fallen. 

I hear the voices of the hills. What 
do they sing? 

They say there shall be no more war. 

I hear the voices of the Cities. What 
do they sing? 

There is no more despair! 

We know the Word of God is spoken 

Never to be forgotten. 

Not to be echoed in the ear, 

Printed upon a piece of paper 

And forgotten. 

How was Babylon destroyed? 

By one Word uttered in silence 

Babylon is destroyed. 

But by what one word was Babylon 
destroyed? 

By the One Word Who is in the 
beginning, and 

Who sustains all things, and Who 
shall be in the end. He was, and 
He is, and He shall be. 

He Who is has only to be mentioned, 
and all He knows not is no 
longer known. 

Who is the Word, the Beginning 
and the End? 

He is the King of Glory! 

In Principio 

The Word of God on high 

Is the fountain of wisdom. 

His ways are eternal commandments. 

Erat Verbum. 

Et Verbum erat apud Deum 

The-word leaped down in darkness 
men could touch 

Nor did the dark deliver them. 

Et Deus erat Verbum. 

The Word held open the divided sea 

Until the tide drowned kings. 

The Word spoke on the Mountain. 

Et Deus erat Verbum. 

Men who were bitten in the desert 

Grew well, remembering the Word 
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Or seeing His mysterious sign. 

Verbum caro factum 

Verbum sanctum! 

Flesh did not understand 

The Word made flesh. 

Those who feared the voice of 
thunder 

Scorned to eat the Word made Bread. 

Verbum crucis, 

Verbum sanctum. 

Not wheat, nor meat 

Nor meal, nor bread: 

The Word was given in the desert 

Where snow endured the force of fire. 

The Word came down upon the 
wilderness 

Touching the tongues of men in 
crystal morsels. 

Verbum crucis 

Verbum pacis. 

Those who have taken peace upon 
their tongue 

Have eaten heaven: 

They have made heaven in the midst 
of us, 

Jerusalem in Babylon. 

Verbum crucis. 

This is the word the prophet saw: 

This is the tender plant 

The bleeding root in his despised 
report: 

The Word who would not speak 
when He was wounded. 

Verbum sanctum 

Give rest, give rest O Lord 

To the slain souls who sing beneath 
the altar. 

Give the robes and rest and thrones 
to the white martyrs 

Who swore and signed with their 
own blood: 

“Thy words are true!” 

Adorate verbum sanctum in 
aeternum 

Lo the Word and the white horse 

With eyes of flame to judge 
and fight 

Power and meekness in His hand 

Mercy in His look like wine. 

He alone can break the seal 

And tell the conquerors His Name. 


ADORATE DOMINUM! 











THE MATERNITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY: As the Mother of Jesus, Mary, the 
THEOTOKOS (“God-Bearer”), is also the spiritual Mother of all those redeemed by His 
blood. Her divine maternity is the most important of her privileges, and the 

root of all others. The Feast of her Maternity (October 11) was instituted in 

1931 by Pius XI, on the 15th centenary of the Council of Ephesus, at which this 
dogma, among others, was vindicated against the Nestorians. 

The following homily of Saint John Chrysostom is read at Matins on the Feast. 


LESSED MARY ever virgin was indeed a great wonder. For 
what at any time has been or ever will be found more 

marvelous, more wonderful than she? She alone has surpassed 
heaven and earth in grandeur. Who more holy? No, not 

the Prophets, not the Apostles, not the Martyrs, not the 
Patriarchs, not the Angels, not the Thrones, not 

the Dominations, not the Seraphim, not the Cherubim 

nor any other living creature visible or invisible; for 

no one can be found greater or more excellent than Mary. 

At the same time she is God’s handmaid and His mother; 

at the same time she is a virgin and a parent. She is 

Mother of Him who was begotten by the Father before every 
beginning, and whom Angels and men acknowledge as Lord 
of all. Do you wish to know the pre-eminence this Virgin 
enjoys among the heavenly hostP These covering their 

faces are present in fear and trembling, but she offers 
mankind to Him whom she brought forth. And through her 
we obtain forgiveness of sins. 

Hail, then, thou Mother, thou heaven, maiden, virgin, 
throne, thou the splendor, glory and chief support of the 
Church! Do thou unceasingly entreat Jesus thy Son and 
our Lord for us, that through thee we may find mercy in the 
day of judgment and obtain those good things which 
are prepared for those who love God, through the favor 
and bounty of our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory and honor and 


sovereignty now and for all ages. Amen. 


| Ocroper, 1955 






























Msgr. Fernand Maillet has directed group since 1924. 


THE LITTLE SINGERS 


A famed boys choir makes a U.S. tour 


A few years ago the great French composer Darius Milhaud described a 
Parisian boys’ choir as “a miracle of faith, tenacity, enthusiasm and talent.” 
The choir was called “The Little Singers of Paris,” a 32-voice group 
with an engrossing history. This fall music-lovers in the United States and 
Canada will have an opportunity to corroborate Milhaud’s opinion of The 
Little Singers, who have begun an extended North American tour. 

The Little Singers were organized in 1907 as a travelling choir that 
would specialize in sacred music. Their reputation quickly grew, and in time 
the group added secular music to its repertoire, including the folk songs of 
many nations. Since its founding the choir has given more than 10,000 
concerts in 32 countries and has directly inspired a widespread rebirth of 
interest in boy-choir singing. Shortly before World War II an international 
Federation—the Pueri Cantores—was formed which now totals over 2,000 boy 
choirs with 100,000 singers. Monsignor Fernand Maillet, who since 1924 has 
headed The Little Singers, is its president. 





At the Salle Pleyal, a big concert 
hall in Paris, the boys give a 
program of religious music. They 


Drawn largely from among working-class families, The Little Singers enter ‘ular ladhive -volien: Sor’ religious 
the organization at about 11 and stay until their voices change. At the programs, blue pants and sweaters 
Paris school they receive free room, board and clothing and a basic high for secular. 


school education. When a boy leaves, the group keeps 
in touch with him, helping him find a job and offering 
counsel. Most of the school directors are former Little 
Singers, which helps preserve the group’s character. 





M. Charland teaches mathematics, French and Spanish 
at the Paris school. The boys get a full academic program 
in addition to singing. Z 





Between classes some of the boys go over LES 
BELLES HISTOIRES WALT DISNEY. 
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The Little Singers meet with Maurice Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, after a ses a Se eae 
episcopal residence. The boys on the edge of the group (in suits) are members of a choir from Ann ; : 
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@ The article below has been condensed from Etienne 
Robo’s TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX, 
published this month by the Henry Regnery Company. 
Father Robo, now a priest of the diocese of Southwark, 
England, is French by birth and is a contemporary of 
Saint Thérése. In his book, Father Robo contrasts the pop- 
ular impression of the saint (which he says has been cre- 
ated by the Carmel of Lisieux by touching up both the 
details of her life and her photographs) with the authentic 
figure discoverable in her own writings and in the origi- 
nals of the photographs.—Eb. 


I AM CONVINCED that the greatest respect for saints can be 
reconciled with the truth and even with the criticism of 
their human weaknesses and oddities. It is not by con- 
cealing facts or dressing up the truth that one does them 
honor. We must not pretend that sanctity alters a man’s 
appearance, endows him with genius, cancels his original 
inclinations. In fashioning His saints, God makes use of 
materials at hand, faulty as He may find them. No hagiog- 
rapher worthy of the name will pretend it is otherwise. Scrip- 
ture does not hesitate to inform us that Paul and Barnabas 
had such differences that they had to part company, that 
Peter was publicly reproved by Paul and deserved it. 
Historians inform us that Saint Francis Borgia was as 
round as a barrel and that Saint Philip Neri said and did 
some very odd things. They do not pretend that Saint 
Jerome was meek, Saint Francis practical or the Curé 
d’Ars a genius. Even the writings of the greatest doctors 
of the Church do not escape criticism. I cannot see why 
Saint Thérése should be an exception to the rule. 

Regarding her autobiography, The Story of a Soul, no 
one denies that the text before the public, up to now, has 
been edited, curtailed, arranged and corrected to some 
extent, how far we do not know, though Abbé Combes, 
one of her biographers, assures us that the result is ex- 
actly what Thérése herself would have wished. As one who 
has worked for years on original manuscripts, I must be 
forgiven if I maintain that no historical documents should 
ever be tampered with; I refuse absolutely to accept good 
intentions as a valid excuse for so-called “improvements.” 
The physical appearance of Thérése has also undergone a 
treatment of idealization similar to that of her autobiog- 
raphy. . 

The photographs have been touched up, rectified, im- 
proved, beautified, call it what you like, by her sister Céline, 
who had a gift for painting, until their resemblance to the 
original became merely a matter of opinion. This beauty- 
parlor treatment is no longer denied. The Carmel of Lisieux 
admits it and tries to minimize and to justify it. One can 
read the explanations in a booklet issued by them in 
1926, A propos des portraits de Ste. Thérése de Enfant 
Jésus, and in my judgment they tend rather to obscure the 
problem than to solve it. Some of the text seems to be from 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF 


the pen of Mother Agnés, then Prioress of the Carmel, 
It concedes that “some photographs were slightly altered 
by Céline in order to give them the right expression, 
Compare them,” the booklet says, “with the uncorrected 
and unauthorized prints; do you not agree that the first 
gives us the better average resemblance to the saint?” 

What a question! How could we tell? How could we 
agree? What is an average resemblance to an original we 
have never seen? This is very perplexing, and more so 


Saint Thérése, at 16, was a round-faced, lively novice 
obviously well-pleased with her new life. This is the 

original of the controversial picture taken by Abbé Gombaull, 
a French priest. After Thérése’s death, the Abbé passed out 
copies of the photograph. The Carmel then made up its 

own (RIGHT), which gives the saint a totally different appearance. 
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when the synthetic result is put forward and sworn to as 
the authentic portrait of the saint. What do they mean by 
“authentic?” No one denies the photographs have under- 
gone many transformations and they could be authentic 
only in an impressionist sense. It is Thérése as, after many 
years, the Sisters think they remember her, or, shall we 
say, wish to remember her. Such a trick of memory is not 
uncommon. Relatives keep in mind—and on the mantel- 
»piece—an idealized or rejuvenated picture of a dear 





The retouched version, issued by Lisieux, has turned Saint 
Thérése into a dreamy-eyed, characterless effigy. The date 

on the base of the Cross has been painted out, as has been 
part of the background (LEFT), and the wimple has been 
retouched, with the area around the neck darkened. 

The slight tilt of the original has also been corrected. 
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departed because it ¢orresponds unconsciously to their 
wishes, if not to reality. Who has not come across some 
lively examples of this little weakness? We, the general 
public, may be permitted, however, to investigate the facts 
a bit further. The powerful means of publicity at the dis- 
posal of the Carmel of Lisieux have made it hard for criti- 
cism to make itself heard. The “synthetic” pictures are on 
sale everywhere, while the unretouched photographs sel- 
dom reach the public. The Carmelites of Lisieux try to dis- 
credit the few that are still procurable, and one is further 
handicapped when describing and criticizing their revised 
versions of Saint Thérése’s face by the fact that they are 
copyrighted and one cannot publish them side by side 
with the originals for the sake of comparison. I have been 
refused permission to reproduce in my book the Carmel’s 
retouched postcard of Thérése as a novice at the age of 
sixteen. This refusal is an answer. They dare not face the 
comments of the public when it sees side by side the orig- 
inal and the fake. 


Since Carmel agrees that there has been some manipula- 
tion of the photographs, only two questions are before us. 
One is of degree: how far have the “improvements” al- 
tered the originals? Secondly: is it permissible to correct 
original documents concerning public characters? 

The photograph that appears on page 40 shows Thérése 
at sixteen. It was taken by Abbé (later Canon) Gombault, 
then Procurator of the Junior Seminary at Lisieux. At that 
time he was also diocesan inspector of religious buildings 
and had to report to the bishop on their condition. I have 
to specify this because the French text of Mother Agnés 
in A propos des portraits reads as if Abbé Gombault had 
no good reason to enter the monastery. (Entre exception- 
ellement at monastére pour un “tout autre motif,” says 
the Carmelite pamphlet.) 

Here is the story of this photograph as I heard it from 
people who knew Abbé Gombault well. On one occasion 
when he had come to the convent on an official mission, he 
happened to have brought his camera and was asked to 
take a photo of Thérése, a new novice just sixteen years 
old. He kept the negative and for the time being did not 
give another thought to it. A few years later, as it was 
rumored that Thérése might be canonized, many people 
asked him for copies of his picture, which, as he soon 
found out, no longer agreed with Céline’s idea of what a 
saint should look like. The bishop was asked by the con- 
vent to retrieve the “unfaithful” negative from the pos- 
session of Abbé Gombault. Not overpleased at being de- 
prived of his property, the Abbé had a second negative, a 
slightly smaller one, made from the first by one of his 
colleagues. This is the one that was handed over to the 
bishop to give the nuns. The other one, the original, re- 
mained in Abbé Gombault’s possession. 

Now, let us see the explanations given by Thérése’s 
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sister Pauline when she was (in 1926) Prioress of the 
Carmel of Lisieux. “This priest,” she wrote, “took two 
photographs: one long since made public, with the mantle; 
the other on the other side of the Cross without the mantle. 
The overly harsh [trop brutal] light on that side made the 
novice uncomfortable and in consequence of it altered her 
features. The community therefore accepted the first nega- 
tive and refused the other, as it was defective. 

“We believed it had been destroyed when, after the 
death of Blessed Thérése, the unfaithful photograph was 
distributed on all sides. The original negative, having 
been restored [restitué] to Carmel, Sister Genevieve 
[Céline], by touching up an enlargement, re-established 
the truth, so that one seems to see in it the servant of God 
at the age of sixteen,” etc. 

By a comparison between the original and the retouched 
photograph the reader is able to see that except for the 
face and correction to the veil the two photos come from 
the same negative. The “brutal light” of January—no sun- 
shine or shadows appear in either picture—does not seem 
to make the novice uncomfortable. It could not have trans- 
formed an oval face into a round one. The statement that 
the original negative was “restored?” There can be no 
talk of restitution where there has been no theft, and in 
fact Canon Gombault did not give them the original nega- 
tive. We have been told that it disappeared after his death. 

Here is another explanation that Pére A. Noché, S.J., 
another biographer of Saint Thérése, offers to us. He says 
he received it from Sister Geneviéve (Céline) in August, 
1949. 

“The photograph [taken by Abbé Gombault] is bad, 
first, because it was taken from too low a level; secondly 
it thickens . . . the extremely fine features of the original.” 
Again, “the original itself belongs to that kind of photo 
that does not reproduce the expression of the face. ‘What 
a horrible photo’ they said at the Monastery when they 
saw it; they returned it to the photographer. This was in 
1889. . . . Much later on, when the photo was distributed 
on all sides by Abbé Gombault, Sister Genevieve under- 
took to touch up an enlargement of it and the resulting 
portrait has the merit, in contemporary opinion, of recon- 
stituting the expression of the face of the saint . . .” 

Thus we have now before us two sets of evidence, both 
produced by the convent. They do not agree, nor does 
either of them agree with what I have put forward. 

In Pére Noché’s account, the brutal light of a sunless 
January day is not mentioned, and totally new excuses 
are put forward. Céline does not speak at all of the two 
photographs or two negatives, but of one only which was 
returned to Abbé Gombault. Nothing is said about the “‘res- 
titution” of an “unfaithful” negative to the convent. To 
the assertion that the merit of the retouched version is 
“to reconstitute the expression of the saint’s face,” we 
might reply that in our opinion this new, doll-like face, 
fabricated by Céline, has no expression whatsoever. 

Both photographs, that of Canon Gombault and that 
supplied by the convent, are identical in many particulars. 
Both of them show us a young novice standing in the 
center of the quadrangle formed by the cloister. Her right 
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arm is clumsily encircling the shaft of the quadrangle’s 
cross, and the crucifix of the rosary hanging from her 
waist rests on the base of the cross. The right hand and 
the right arm of the novice are in exactly the same posi- 
tion in both pictures. It is evident that both prints origi- 
nate from the same negative. Both pictures profess to rep- 
resent Thérése when she was sixteen and a novice, and yet 
both offer to our puzzled eyes totally dissimilar features, 
One face is oval, the other round. The new starched veil 
which the little novice had carelessly—perhaps in a hurry 
—fixed over her head is, in the synthetic photograph, care- 
fully and neatly arranged, and so is the top of the habit. 
But there can be no doubt that one and the same ‘negative 
has been used for both pictures. The unretouched Gom- 
bault print puts before us a face that is strong rather than 
pretty, humorous rather than dreamy. It is not the choco- 
late-box type of beauty, but it possesses something better 
than prettiness: personality. The synthetic product, on the 
other hand, is characterless, and one could put any name 
under it, for it has no distinctive features. We have been 
told that, after the death of Canon Gombault, the “unfaith- 
ful” negative disappeared. The pamphlet I have already 
quoted says it was restored to Carmel. Since this expres- 
sion generally implies some kind of dishonesty, we must 
protest against it. As regards the two convent accounts, it 
is not our business to try to reconcile the irreconcilable. 








The first picture of Saint Thérése to be released by the 
Carmel of Lisieux is this at the left. The public believed 
it to be an authentic likeness. It apparently was 
“constructed” from the close-up shown at the.right, taken 
during Thérése’s final illness. 


Two other pictures of Thérése 


WHILE wRITING this I have before me two other pictures 
of Saint Thérése. They were taken on June 7th, 1897, less 
than four months before her death. She had left her sick 
bed to be photographed by her sister Céline and was given 
a picture of the Holy Face to hold. On that day she had 
a very high temperature and was so weak that the gar- 
dener who was working nearby (he was also the sacristan 
of the convent chapel) heard her exclaiming: “Oh, do 
hurry up, I feel exhausted.” 

This is well borne out by her appearance in the picture 
in my possession. She looks desperately ill: puffed face, 
sagging cheeks, dark shadows under the eyes, deep folds 
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at the corners of the mouth. The other photo shows no 
traces of illness. It is the smooth and rounded face of a 
healthy young woman of eighteen or twenty. The first one 
was given to someone connected with the convent very 
soon after the death of Thérése. The other is an official 
synthesis of a later date. There are some other versions of 
the photos taken on that same day, and some of them 
show discreetly some little indications of illness. They 
have all been worked upon as if it were unbecoming or 
even indelicate for a saint to be ill. We know that three 
plates were exposed on that day, but I cannot believe that 
any of these three could make Saint Thérése look as well 
and healthy as we are supposed to believe. 

These two examples seem to confirm the general impres- 
sion that the difference between the original photographs 
and their improved versions is so striking that they do not 
seem to refer to the same person. I do not say that the 
public at large does not prefer a doll-like beauty to a 
likeness faithful to the original, but I do say that if one of 
the two photos is a true resemblance, the other is not. 

The Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., in his pamphlet, W hat 
The Saints Looked Like, has severely judged the correc- 
tion and improvements executed by Céline. When he looks 
at this synthesis of pious features, “this pulpy, egg-shaped 
head she has been supplied with . . . [the viewer] has no 
words to express his disgust and sense of shame.” 

There is no need for me to say anything about the inex- 
cusable plaster images found everywhere which pretend to 
be a likeness of the saint. The Catholic public seem to have 
a great liking for them, and since beauty and ugliness are 
“in the eye of the beholder” we shall waste no criticisms 
on them. The public want these statues, they are satisfied 
with them. Why should they not have them? They deserve 
them. 

Let me come to the next point. Has anyone the right— 
with the best of intentions, of course—to alter historical 
documents? I hold very strongly the view that such docu- 
ments are not a private concern. They must not in any 
way be altered, still less destroyed, to serve private or 
public feelings or interests; nor should they be corrected 
that they may fit in with theories or prejudices. This is a 
matter of common honesty. Saint Thérése belongs to his- 
tory, and a photograph is an historical document. The 
Convent of Lisieux, the sisters of Thérése, had no right to 
foist on the Catholic public a composite or synthetic por- 
trait of the saint, any more than they would have had the 
right to alter or improve The Story of a Soul—even with 
the pious purpose of edification. Historically speaking, a 
revised document is not true any more than a synthetic 
photograph is true. ; 

If a continued sense of humor is not out of place in 
heaven, Saint Thérése may have smiled broadly when she 
found out that the good women she had lived with for 
nine years had. decided that her real face was not pre- 
sentable, and that they must improve her appearance be- 
fore they introduced her to the Catholic public. And yet, 
who knows, she may have welcomed the prettiness they 
have inflicted on her as well as the opulent velvet in which 
they have dressed her wax effigy. . . 
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The official version of Saint Thérése as she looked in the 
last days of her life shows doll-like features and painted 
lips. Her actual appearance at that time is seen in the 
bottom photograph, in which the ravages of illness and fever 
are evident on her face. This and the unretouched picture 
on page 42 were taken the same day at Lisieux by Céline. 











Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. 


THE 
BRIDGE AT 
SETON HALL 


The Institute for 
Judaeo-Christian 
Studies works to 
span age-old rifts 


At Seton Hall University’s Urban 
Division in downtown Newark, New 
Jersey, a small, unpretentious suite of 
rooms has for the past several years 
been headquarters for a significant 
experiment in reconciliation. It is an 
effort on two levels, one defined by 
the project’s name—The Institute for 
Judaeo-Christian Studies—the other 
best described as an attempt to help 
bring about a new balance between 
the intellect and the spirit in contem- 
porary life. For the Institute and for 
Rev. John M. Oesterreicher, its direc- 
tor, this fall will see the first ponder- 
able fruit of their work. The Bridge, 
first in a series of yearbooks contain- 
ing essays and reviews on Jewish- 
Catholic themes, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Pantheon. 

Father John Oesterreicher first con- 
ceived the idea for his Institute dur- 
ing the early 1930’s when as a young 
Viennese priest he witnessed the ap- 
palling rise of anti-Semitism in Nazi- 
infected Austria. He himself was a 
convert from Judaism. In 1934 he 
founded the Opus Sancti Pauli to pro- 
mote understanding between Catholics 
and Jews and to be a gathering point 
for both in their common danger. At 
the same time he began putting out 
a vigorous bi-monthly review, Die 
Erfiilling (The Fulfillment), devoted 
to the relationship between Judaism 
and Catholicism. 

When the Nazis invaded Austria in 
1938, Father Oesterreicher was forced 
to flee and he made his way by un- 
easy stages to the United States, ar- 
riving in 1940. In this country he was 
successively a curate, a research pro- 
fessor of theology at Manhattan Col- 
lege and the director of convert work 
at St. Peter’s Church in New York. All 
during this time he nursed the idea 
for his project. Gradually others be- 
came interested, among them Dr. John 
C. H. Wu, a noted convert-lawyer- 
author, Dom Leo von Rudloff, then 
prior, now abbot of Dormition Abbey 
in Jerusalem, and Father (now Mon- 
signor) John J. Dougheity, professor 
of Scripture at Immaculate Concep- 
tion Seminary in Darlington, N. J. 
and one of America’s leading radio 
and pulpit preachers. It was the latter 
who brought the proposed Institute to 





the attention of Seton Hall’s President, 
Monsignor John L. McNulty, who 
welcomed it as a “tremendous instru. 
ment for God” and offered his uni- 
versity’s moral and material support. 
At the same time he won for it the 
support and blessing of Newark’s 
Archbishop Thomas A. Boland. 

On March 25, 1953, the Feast of 
the Annunciation, the Institute was 
declared established, with Father Oes- 
terreicher as Director and Monsigna 
Dougherty as Regent. A panel of nine 
Fellows was drawn up, composed of 
prominent European theologians and 
scholars, and a Board of Advisors— 
27 American educators and scholars, 
with Archbishop Boland as honorary 
chairman. Seven months later a for- 
mal inauguration was held, 

Since its founding the Institute 
has worked on a steady though un- 
spectacular schedule. Conceived as a 
non-political, non-polemical center 
for research and debate, a creative 
meeting-ground for Christian and 
Jewish culture and thought that could 
take advantage of still-existing unities 
and further them, the Institute has 
patiently stayed within the boundaries 
imposed by this modest and long- 
range plan instead of launching out 
into more striking forms of action. 

“Judaeo-Christian,” Father Oester- 
reicher holds, is not a term of divi- 
sion but of unity, for it refers to 
truths held in common—the rights of 
man, the dignity of the person, the 
existence of the One God and the 
brotherhood of men and of nations 
under Him. When we use the term 
it is to describe the basic moral and 
spiritual tradition, weakened but still 
unbroken, upon which Western soci- 
ety rests and by which it is informed, 
It is this tradition, gratefully accepted, 
fruitfully explored and extended, that 
the Institute believes offers the mod- 
ern world a main avenue toward com- 
munity. 

But in the matter of inter-faith re- 
lations, what is often lost sight of, 
in the press of immediate problems 
and issues, is the importanee of estab- 
lishing an intellectual and spiritual 
climate within which effective com- 
munication can take place. The cre- 
ation of such a climate is the Insti- 
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Awarded the first Thomas More 
Association Medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing” of the year. 


The widely-acclaimed best-sell- 
ing series — low-priced, deluxe 
pocket-size editions of outstand- 
ing Catholic works for every 
taste and interest. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST—Thomas a Kempis. Ed. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S. J. Next to the Bible itself, this is the most 
widely read spiritual work of all time. Here is a modern 
version of the great Whitford translation. New Book 65¢ 

Hardbound library edition available, $2.50 


THE EVERLASTING MAN—G. K. Chesterton proves, with wit 
and good sense, that Christianity is the only true religion. 
Orig. $3.50 75¢ 


GRAMMAR OF ASSENT—John Henry Newman. Intro. Etienne 
Gilson. One of the most significant works of the great Eng- 
lish Cardinal, discussing the problem of intellectual assent 
to religious truths. 95¢ 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT—Helen C. White. Inspiring story of 
a medieval Italian nobleman who renounces his wealth to 
become an humble Franciscan monk. 

Orig. $5.00 95¢ 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN—S. M. C. Delightful novel of a 
16th Century monk who eee comes to life today. 
Written by a nun. “. . . will shortly be listed as a classic.’ 
—Commonweal Orig. $2.50 50¢ 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE — BETTER CHURCH- 
WW GOODS STORES—ON MANY CHURCH RACKS... 
# 0) ~<a 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI—Johannes Jorgensen. Greatest biog- 


raphy of the most beloved of all saints . . . scholarly and 
reverent, but at the same time intelligent, understanding 
and readable. Orig. $4.00 95¢ 


STORIES OF OUR CENTURY BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS—Ed. John 
Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. 25 best stories of 
our century by outstanding Catholic authors. 

Orig. $3.00 85¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST—John Gerard. 
Intro. Graham Greene. Moving and exciting true story of 
a Jesuit Priest in Elizabethan England, including a thrilling 
escape from the Tower of London. Orig 85¢ 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE—Bruce Marshall. Heartwarming, 
sparkling novel of an humble Scottish priest who proves 
that the age of miracles is not past. Orig. $2.50 65¢ 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH (Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles) BOOK ONE: GOD—St. Thomas Aquinas. Transl., Anton 
Pegis. First volume of the only complete, authoritative 
translation in America of the classic statement of Cathol- 
icism—the basic paepaapnies: foundation of the Church. 
New book 85¢ Hardbound library edition available, $2.50 


See all 26 important titles wherever Image Books are sold 
DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Two More Books are ready in the 
NEW WORLD CHESTERTON Reprint 
Series: 


THE POET AND THE 
LUNATICS 


Mystery stories with a pleasant twist; 
each has a double problem — spot 
the lunatic as well as find the crim- 
inal. The central character in each 
story is that eccentric poet and artist, 
Gabriel Gale. $3.00 


TREMENDOUS 
TRIFLES 


Thirty-nine short essays: the result 
(so the author says) of sitting still 
and letting marvels and adventures 
settle on him like flies. $2.75 


Brand New 


SWIFT VICTORY 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Father Farrell (the same one who 
was co-author of My Way of Life) 
had planned and partly written this 
book before his death. It has been 
completed, just, we think, as Father 
Farrell would have liked, by his 
friend and colleague, Father Hughes. 

$3.25 


TOWARDS EVENING 


by Mary Hope 
On having a happy old age, by an 
author who is doing so. She sees 
old age as a season given by God 
for making final preparations for 
heaven and in this book is consider- 
ing how best to use it. We think 
this will specially please readers 
who are not yet really old, but who 
see old age coming and are won- 
dering how to meet it. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


There is more about all our Fall books: reviews 
of some, extracts from others, in the current 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write 
to Juliet MacGill—all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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tute’s overriding mission. Because this 
is true, it has nothing in common with 
such inter-faith organizations as the 
National Council of Christians and 
Jews whose programs unfold along 
immediate and practical lines and 
which, moreover, are devoted to the 
achievement of harmony within ex- 
isting religious differences rather than 
to an apostolate. The Institute, on the 
other hand, while finding room within 
the scope of its activities for some 
direct confrontations of contemporary 
inter-faith issues, is an apostolate; its 
starting point lies within the Judaeo- 
Christian unity, but its direction is 
toward a new and higher union in 
Christ. 

The means it takes are largely 
scholarly, the concentration of its 
energies and resources placed pri- 
marily in the realm of ideas. Thus 
The Bridge, its yearbook, includes 
among its inquiries into Scripture, 
philosophy, theology, art and litera- 
ture such studies as “Abraham and 
the Ascent of Conscience,” “The Trial 
of the Messiah,” “The Jewish Burial 
Service,” “Marc Chagall, Painter 
of the Crucified” and “Shylock: The 
Quality of Justice,” besides discuss- 
ing some significant modern figures 
for the light they throw on Jewish- 
Catholic spirituality. 

There is a second aspect of the In- 
stitute’s program, which might be 
called an intellectual apostolate. The 


antecedents of this apostolate lie in 


the historical truth that after the 
Protestant Reformation the Church 
lost heavily but in no area more dis- 
astrously than in that of scholarship. 
The American Church, faced as it 
has been with enormous problems of 
a purely practical nature, young, 
without intellectual traditions, has 
come down to our time even more 
deprived than the Church in Europe. 
The result has been an emphasis on 
the corporal works of mercy to the 
neglect of the spiritual works, which 
inescapably include the ministry to 
the mind. While contemporary Euro- 
pean scholarship, and Jewish and 
Protestant intellectual activity in this 
country, have been proceeding pro- 
ductively, American Catholicism, so 
recently promoted from mission sta- 
tus and still absorbed in physical ex- 






pansion, has had comparatively little 
to say in the arena of original thought 
and research. 

Coupled with this American reality 
and complicating it is another truth. 
There has always existed among Cath. 
olics, in greater or lesser degree, an 
attitude toward the intellect which re. 
jects its proper role. This attitude has 
its roots in the underground, cata- 
comb-like status of the early Church, 
when preoccupation was with the non- 
material, the intuitional and the mys. 
tical to the neglect of the “visible 
signs’—the God-given gifts of cre- 
ated nature, not least of which is the 
human reason. The Judaeo-Christian 
Institute was established to make a 
contribution toward the correction of 
this imbalance, and this aim, as much 
as its apostolate to the Jews, is what 
sustains its efforts. 

The Institute has no classrooms or 
laboratories; its physical existence is 
encompassed within its few rooms— 
one a small but select library, another 
Father Oéesterreicher’s office with 
its Michelangelo reproductions, a 
Russian icon, a Jewish menorah—at 
Seton Hall. It is, rather, a nucleus, a 
focus, a seed-bed. Men come to it to 
exchange ideas and to do research; 
from it contacts are made with cre- . 
ative minds throughout the world; 
above all, its very existence affords 
encouragement to men seeking truth 
in an atmosphere of calm and gener- 
ous understanding. 

The Bridge is the first actual proj- 
ect the Institute has completed. But it 
has a full program for the future. This 
ranges from the translation of impor- 
tant works in foreign languages and 
the making available of shorter articles 
from inaccessible periodicals to the 
setting up of lecture courses, work- 
shops, conferences and convocations. 

In the Editors’ preface to The Bridge 
the Judaeo-Christian Institute’s two- 
fold aim is summed up: “What we 
wish is that our work will help Chris- 
tians to a deeper understanding of 
their treasures, and no less that it 
will serve the dialogue between Chris- 
tians and Jews... Separated through 
we are, we are brethren, for He over 
whom Christians and Jews are sepa- 
rated turns and ties us to them: He is 
the Bridge.”—Mary ELLEN Evans 
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THIS FALL THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


PRESENTS A DISTINGUISHED LIST OF CATHOLIC 
BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD 
Text by Henri Ghéon 


The finest single art book ever de- 
voted exclusively to the Mother of 
God which includes practically every 
famous Madonna from the early 
Roman and Byzantine representations 
down to Paul Gauguin’s Tahitian 
Madonna. 112 plates, 20 in full color. 
A superb Christmas gift. $10.00 


ST. PIUS X 
by Leonard von Matt 


A striking pictorial biography of the 
great St. Pius X. This new biographi- 
cal method combines both pictures 
and text to reproduce a great saint 
and his life and times. 200 pictures. 


$6.00 


Imprimatur. 


LUKE DELMEGE 
by Canon P. A. Sheehan 


“One of the finest works that the art 
of fiction has ever given to the 
world.” — Catholic World. With pro- 
found insight and great humor, 
Canon Sheehan tells the story of an 
Irish priest. A Thomas More Book 
to Live. $4.50 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
by John J. Kane 


One of the most eminent Catholic 
sociologists has written what is prob- 
ably the only thorough analysis of 
the place of American Catholics in 
the social, economic and _ political 
activities of the United States. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 


ANGELUS BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the uni- 
form low cost of $1.25. These are new 
books, not reprints, by well known 
Catholic authors. Each book is bound 
in stiff paper cover, varnished, set in 
large clear type, with standard for- 
mats throughout. In addition to the 
book illustrated at right, other titles 
to be included this fall are S¢. 
Bernadette, The Rhythm of Life, The 
Converts Handbook, Theology of the 
Apostolate, Mental Hygiene and 


” Christian Principles, and Ethics of 


Brain Surgery. 





‘A SAINT OF THE WEEK 


| by Desmond Murray, O.P. 














A concise, clearly written book on 


© the lives of nearly fifty saints. Each 


life is followed by a practical lesson. 
Imprimatur. Illustrated. $4.50 


TWO PORTRAITS OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 


A dispassionate, critical study of the 
sometimes false legend that has 
grown up around St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Imprimatur. $3.00 


A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 
by A. H. N. Green-Armytage 


From a careful reading of the 
Gospel and the Acts, the author 
makes a brilliant reconstruction of 
the personal and literary character 
of St. Luke. Imprimatur. $3.00 


BEYOND THE GLASS 
A Novel by Antonia White 


“One of the very best novelists of 
the day. Her place is beside Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen and Miss Compton 
Burnett.’"— Evelyn Waugh. 

A novel that for sheer power and 
sensitivity surpasses any Other deal- 
ing with insanity. $3.75 


CATCH US THOSE 
LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 


A fine, deeply-perceptive record of 
a twenty-four hour day in the life 
of a Carmelite nun in a typical 
Carmelite monastery. Imprimatur. 


$1.50 








THE PRACTICE 
OF THE VOWS 


by L. Colin, C.S.S.R. 


Published last spring, this 
first class book on the vows Undoubted treasur 
of religious was immedi- ln 

ately hailéd for its excel- A superb Christma 
lence. $4.00 
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Catholic best seller 


Romano Guardini's 


THE LORD 
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SURPRISING MYSTICS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A study of the lives of unusual 
mystics ranging from the 12th 
century to the present day, by the 
outstanding authority in the field. 
Imprimatur. $3.75 


THE LAYMAN IN THE 
CHURCH 
by Michael de la Bedoyere 


The author emphasizes that every 
person is a full member of the 
Church, and every layman in his 
own way is a member of the Mystical 
Body. Imprimatur. $2.75 


PATRISTIC HOMILIES 
ON THE GOSPELS 
by Rev. M. F. Toal, D.D. 


An exhaustive study of the Gospels 
of the Sundays from Advent to 
Lent. Imprimatur. $7.50 


THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
edited by Carl W. Grindel, 
C.M. 


Noted scholars of St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Brooklyn contribute essays 
endeavoring to clarify the signifi- 
cance of true freedom. $10.00 


THE MIND OF SANTAYANA 
by Richard Butler, O.P. 


A definitive evaluation and analysis 
of Santayana’s philosophical and 
literary writings by a scholar who 
worked personally with the philoso- 
pher for the last two years of his 
life. $4.00 





For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ANGEL WHO 
GUARDED THE TOYS 
by Doris Burton; illustrated 
by Mary Gehr $2.75 
DARING TO LIVE 
by Doris Burton $3.00 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 
by Marcelle Auclair; illus- 
trated by Mary Gehr $2.00 
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BUDD SCHULBERGS ‘WATERFRONT’ 


\ 


While doing research for a novel to 
be set along New York’s gang-ruled 
docks, Budd Schulberg was asked to 
write a movie scenario utilizing the 
same material. He dropped the novel 
and turned out On the Waterfront, a 
film that won much applause. Later, 
Schulberg finished the novel, which 
he called simply Waterfront and 
which has now been published 
by Random House ($3.95). Since 
the movie came first and made an 
enormous impression on most of its 
viewers, comparisons are inevitable, 
though to weigh books against movies 
is in general an illegitimate way of 
arriving at artistic judgments, some- 
what like comparing noses and feet. 
What kind of measure do you use? It 
seems to me that the only useful thing 
to do is decide whether or not the 
book is as good a book as the movie 
was a movie and go on from there. To 


Author 
Schulberg 


begin with, then, I will say that Water- 
front is not as good in itself as On 
the Waterfront was in itself, and | 
will hope I have been understood. 

To recall the film. It dealt with the 
ugly state of the longshoremen work- 
ing New York’s docks. They were ter- 
rorized by their brutal union leaders, 
grasping shipping executives and cor- 
rupt politicians; they were caught up 
in a web of guilt created by their own 
compliance and petty criminality; 
and they were trapped within a moral 
code which saw the Law as an enemy. 

Into this unpromising atmosphere 
move two men— Terry Malloy, a 
punchy ex-fighter with a latent con- 
science, and Father Pete Barry, a zeal- 
ous, angry priest. Between. them they 
cause quite a commotion, and when 
the movie ends, affairs—both moral 
and material—are in much better 
shape. 


The novel ‘retains the movie’s set- 
ting, its characters and most of its 
plot, though with one major improve- 
ment—its semi-tragic ending is far 
more convincing than the film’s. Still, 
Waterfront lacks the rough poetry of 
its predecessor, the brooding, sensu- 
ous hold on reality that helped give 
the moral issues substance and fix 
them in authenticity. It is a social 
document, an investigator’s report, a 
fever chart kept on an especially ill 
patient, let us say, but it is not a true 
work of literature. 

Its characters, one feels, hang from 
their creator’s fingertips like creatures 
in a puppet show: here is Vice, the 
one in black; there is Virtue, in flam- 
ing red. They never break into genu-. 
ine motion of their own. They have 
no depth. When they speak we doubt 
them (or else are embarrassed by 
their sentimental rhetoric). When 
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they change, we are not really con- 
vinced. 

Yet despite all this it isn’t easy to 
dismiss Waterfront. It is Schulberg’s 
passionate desire to bring to bear the 
moral principles of Catholicism on an 


- abject and unredeemed segment of so- 


ciety, to see it transformed and the 
lesson of its transformation learned 
widely. In the person of Father Barry, 
a kind of West Side Abbé Pierre, he 
asks unnerving and shame-producing 
questions: how can a Catholic ignore 
the palpable suffering of others? how 
can he fret over minor and technical 
sins while at the same time rational- 
izing away his flagrant crimes? how 
can he become a star Communion- 
breakfast speaker when his history 
reads like a medieval horror story? 
After indignation, pity. Schulberg’s 
compassion for his subjects is evi- 
dent throughout, even though it re- 
mains free-floating, without focus or 
dramatic embodiment. What comes 
through, too, is his love for the 
Church, for Christ’s healing presence 
and for His fearlessness in opposing 
evil. It is good to have such indigna- 
tion, pity and love set down, however 
inadequately. And it is good to be 
able to confront evil and especially to 
uncover it behind the stance of vir- 
tue. What is most valuable, of course, 
is to be able to locate it in ourselves, 
in our irresponsibility, our tepidness 


_ and our withheld love. If Waterfront, 


in adding to these discoveries, some- 
times shuffles along like a clumsy 
morality play, well, who of us feels 
light-footed enough to reject its help? 

—RIcHARD GILMAN 


TOO OFTEN the writings of contem- 
porary political leaders give us only 
the voice of expediency, rising from 
the arena of daily decisions and shift- 
ing circumstance. A newly published 
collection of the political statements 
of Konrad Adenauer—architect of 
the German Revival and elder states- 
man of Christian Europe—allows us 
not only to hear him practising poli- 
tics, “the art of the possible,” but also 
to share at times his masterful vision 
as a statesman. The book is called 
World Indivisible, With Liberty and 
Justice for All (translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston, Harper, 
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$2.75), and, though it is a badly 
edited volume, it demands a wide and 
thoughtful hearing. 

Adenauer’s vision of a “new world, 
free and united” is rooted deep in his 
devotion to the full Christian tradi- 
tion. “If the state,” he writes, “is a 
system of order willed by God, and 
therefore necessarily founded on God, 
then everyone within the political or- 
der who bears responsibility, any- 
where and in any manner, must always 
be aware that he bears this responsi- 
bility before his own conscience and 


before God.” 


Adenauer condemns a narrow na- 
tionalism because it violates the 
Christian principle of love and re- 
spect for one’s neighbor and tends to 
make the state an idol. He is an im- 
placable foe of Communism not only 
because of its economic and political 
excesses—which constitute the “Red 
Menace” for most Americans—but 
because it is evil at heart, a secular 
religion intent on destroying “the Eu- 
rope and the Germany that once raised 
Cathedrals to the sky, and in humble 
faith in divine omnipotence served 
the spirit of pure humanity.” 


Again, it is Adenauer the Christian 
statesman who tells the German peo- 
ple that the enemy is not wholly out- 
side their gates. The same materialis- 
tic philosophy which characterizes 
Communism is growing in Germany, 
he writes, leading to an exaggerated 
respect for technological progress 
which, in turn, fosters a destructive 
“mass-mindedness” with all its dreary 
political, social and personal results. 
Such a theme is of particular rele- 
vance to the American situation, too. 
one might add. 

It is regrettable that this introduc- 
tion to Adenauer’s political thought 
should be so faltering and unsure— 
as though the host had forgotten the 
name of his guest of honor. The 
book’s compilers have failed to show 
either the range or intensity of Ade- 
nauer’s mind and they have included 
much material of an insignificant or 
irrelevant nature. 

Even more disturbing is the fore- 
word by Ruth Nanda Anshen, editor 
of Harper’s World Perspective Series, 
of which this is the fifth volume. In 
setting forth the purposes of the se- 
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nes she makes statements which when 
not unrelated to the Adenauer texts, 
are, at times, unabashedly antithetical 
to them. Thus, where Adenauer sees 
the basis for European unity in “clas- 
sical philosophy and Christianity,” 
she sees only that man “may begin 
once more through his mysterious 
greatness to reconstruct his life.” Edi- 
tor Anshen’s blithe commitments to 
“that undimmed continuity of the cre- 
ative process” make a startling intro- 
duction to the precise, history-laden 
writings of a great Christian leader. 

—P. J. ScHARPER 


CaTtHoLic APPROACHES TO MoperN Dt- 
LEMMAS AND ETERNAL TruTHS (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.50) contains ten 
pieces on subjects ranging from sex to 
Africa by British and American Catho- 
lics, and provides evidence that ancient 
as the Church is, it is not archaic or 
hardened, and that unpropitious as the 
times may seem, they are not lethal to 
Christian thought or practice. 

Some of the essays present their diffi- 
culties; perhaps the thorniest, but one 
of the most rewafding, is “Art and Sac- 
rament” by David Jones, a highly orig- 
inal British painter and writer, who 
sees art as sacrament (with a small s) 
and concludes that “because the Church 
is committed to ‘Sacraments’ with a 
capital S, she cannot escape a committal 
to sacrament with a small s.” Father 
M. J. D’Arcy, an English Jesuit who is 
a prolific and illuminating writer, deals 
with the mystery of evil and the prob- 
lem of undeserved misery that is so 
closely bound up with it; he concludes 
with the idea that we can accept the 
fact of human pain only in the light of 
“the suffering of the Son of God.” An- 
other piece worth singling out is a dia- 
logue called “The Church and Sex” by 
Dr. D. B. Strauss, a British Catholic 
psychiatrist, who pits a sophisticated 
agnostic and his Catholic friend against 
each other in a hypothetical debate on 
the Church’s positions on birth control, 
continence and divorce. 

Americans will be particularly inter- 
ested in Father William F. Lynch’s 
“Divisiveness in the United States”—a 
richly thought-out essay that concludes, 
among other things, that “the order of 
the temporal. common good is one where 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews and non- 
believers must zealously unite in a hu- 
man and flexible way” and that “let the 
Catholic beware who will equate the 
Church with any politician.” The other 
contributions — on “The Uncommitted 
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Mind,” the Catholic in politics, science 
and philosophy, marriage and the fam- 
ily, education and upbringing, and the 
Catholic approach to the native peoples 
of Africa—are uniformly stimulating, 
and the level of prose is extraordinarily 
high. A fine book.—Rosert RussELL 


THE FLicut inTo Ecypt, by Jean-Bloch 
Michel (Scribners, $3.00), tells a dis- 
quieting story of a search for survival 
in a world at war. Pierre X flees with 
his wife and children from their bombed 
city (all is nameless in this tale lifted 
from time) and finds refuge in a moun- 
tain village whose inhabitants have all 
been deported by the enemy. There they 
live in total isolation, protected from 
the enemy and from humanity itself, 
with its infinite capacity to wound. But 
in time fissures open up between them, 
the children withdraw to fantasy worlds 
and Pierre and Yvonne find themselves 
becoming strangers to each other. They 
have learned much about their own na- 
tures but, cut off from the challenge 
and support of other men, they have not 
enough to sustain themselves or help 
them bear the weight of self. At last (by 
novelistic means less satisfying than 
what has gone before) they return to 
their liberated country. Yvonne has 
found some kind of faith, a realization 
that everything, her own existence in- 
cluded, is somehow guaranteed, at rest 
within a higher power. Pierre, though, 
feels no such assurance; he is satisfied 
to have seen his family through, with 
not too much inner damage. But what 
gives The Flight Into Egypt its signifi- 
cance is not these sketchy conclusions. 
It is the way in which it examines, with 
disconcerting honesty, what happens 
when people are forced, like figures in 
a controlled experiment, to see them- 
selves stripped of social disguises and 
the anonymity of “action”; and then to 
know, when all the sad self-truths are 
in, that one must inevitably return, only 
a little less deceitful, to the joys and 
burdens of others.—R.G. 


THe Wise Man From THE WEstT, by 
Vincent Cronin (Dutton, $4.50), is a 
handsome biography of Mateo Ricci, 
the gentle and compassionate Italian 
Jesuit missionary who worked in 16th 
century China. 

_From the time of Marco Polo, China 
(or Cathay, as it was known) had held 
a fascination for Europeans that was 
heightened by its natural inaccessibility 
and self-imposed isolation. Its coast was 
familiar to Portuguese traders, but al- 
most nothing was known of the interior 
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In this eagerly awaited life of Fr. 
McNabb the author has collected 
a mass of material, including 
personal recollections, Fr. Vin- 
cent’s own letters to members of 
his family, and correspondence 
with close friends, such as the 
Chestertons and Hilaire Belloc. 
Out of all this he has built up 
a most life-like portrait of one 
of the great figures of our time. 

$4.00 


Revelation and Redemption 
A Sketch of the Theology of St. John 


By Dr. William Grossouw, trans- 
lated and edited by Martin W. 
Schoenberg, O.S.C.—This study 
of St. John’s Gospel guides us 
along gently and leads us to the 
inner world of Johannine thought. 
Dr. Grossouw ably demonstrates 
how it can be best appreciated 
by a firmer grasp of three 
characteristic ideas that occur 
throughout the writings of the 
Evangelist: light, life, and love. 

$2.25 


The Golden Man 


By Anthony Ross, 0.P.—A de- 
lightful book bringing out the 
ideal contained in The Golden 
Legend of Blessed James de 
Voragine. By a novel treatment 
of the lives, or incidents from the 
lives, of a number of saints the 
author builds up the “Golden 
Man,” the ideal Christian who 
may be king or commoner, priest 
or bishop, princess or slave girl. 

Illustrated $2.00 


Cleanse My Heart 
Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.— 
A compilation of Fr. McCorry’s 
weekly columns, “The Word,” 
which originally appeared in 
America. His short, meaningful 
reflections on passages from the 
Sunday Gospels are arranged 
according to the liturgical sea- 
sons and contain inspiring les- 
sons on the spiritual life. $2.75 
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Edited by Sir Francis Meynell— 
This complete edition of Alice 
Meynell’s poems is the first to be 
arranged in the order which the 
poet herself would have pre- 
ferred. The poetry in which the 
mind is at full measure is here 
given the emphasis of prece- 
dence, and many readers who 
know Alice Meynell only in her 
anthology pieces will make an 
exciting discovery. $1.75 
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until Ricci explored it in the course of 
his exotic and exacting missionary ven- 
ture. Cronin has culled his story from 
Ricci’s correspondence and from the 
Jesuit’s own history of his mission, and 
has produced an intimate, sometimes 
lyrical description of. the coming of 
Christianity to China. 

Ricci was a brilliant mathematician 
and a skilled geographer who had a 
phenomenal memory and an engaging 
personality. To win the respect and 
eventual trust of his adopted people, he 
learned their difficult language, dressed 
after the Chinese fashion and even prac- 
ticed their highly formalized rules of 
etiquette. He also studied Chinese phi- 
losophy and moral theology, though he 
found that social custom was often a 
greater barrier to conversion than were 
intellectual objections. 

It was this humble acceptance of 
Chinese civilization that distinguished 
Ricci, who never insisted that Chris- 
tianity and Western culture were iden- 
tical. Although his mission later fell in- 
to the hands of rigid conformists within 
the Church, his notion of adaptability 
in mission lands was formally vindi- 
cated by the Papacy in 1939. 

—Oona BurKE 


Bitty Sunpay was His Rear Name, 
by William G. McLaughlin, Jr. (The 
University of Chicago Press, $5.00), will 
bring back ancient and somewhat creaky 
memories to those who enjoyed the rip- 
roaring days of the early 20th century; 
for those born too late, it will help 
explain the popularity of such contem- 
porary figures as Billy Graham, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale and the gospellers 
of even stricter orthodoxy. For those 
who don’t know, Sunday, a former base- 
ball player and YMCA worker, became 
America’s most successful evangelist. In 
speaking to a hundred million people 
(in the days before radio and PA sys- 
tems) Sunday grossed a million dollars 
and led a million people to “salvation” 
with his combination of fundamentalist 
theology and fast-rolling Americanism. 
The author spent much time probing 
the odd corners of Sunday’s life, and 
though he is obviously fascinated by his 
subject’s personality, he doesn’t suc- 
cumb to Sunday’s peculiar theology. It 
was riddled with materialistic concepts: 
e.g., that poverty is a sin, that success is 
the reward of Christian practice—‘fol- 
lowing Christ you may discover a gold 
mine of ability you never dreamed of 
possessing.” He despised immigrants, 
especially Catholics, and the unem-. 
ployed, whose predicament, he claimed, 
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was due not to economic forces but to 
their own deficiencies. The educated 
man fared no better: “Thousands of 
college graduates are going as fast as 
they can straight to hell.” 

Throughout his preaching ran an un- 
dercurrent of violence. “If I was mayor 
of this city and had authority to put 
men on the corners with double-bar- 
relled shotguns to shoot everyone who 
cussed, you’d see how much cussing 
there’d be.” “I haven’t got to the one 
cheek basis yet. When a fellow swats 
me on one cheek I don’t turn the other. 
Instead I sail into him like a first class 
battleship.” “I have no interest in a God 
who does not smite.” 

At his death, his tremendous machin- 
ery of evangelism collapsed, and in a 
memorial to him his wife wrote, “He 
was a lonely man. Take his preaching 
away from his record and 90 percent of 
his life would be gone.” 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


With the publication of 10 new Imace 
Books, Doubleday’s low-price series 
now comprises 26 titles. The latest 
group is the best one yet, though there 
are several unaccountable items. Head- 
ing the list is the first in a new five- 
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volume translation of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas’ “Summa Contra Gentiles,” On 
the Truth of the Catholic Faith: Book 
One—God, translated and with an intro- 
duction by Anton Pegis (85¢). Another 
work specially prepared for Image 
Books is The Imitation of Christ in a 
modernization by Harold Gardiner, S.J. 
(65¢). (Both these books are being is- 
sued simultaneously by Hanover House 
in hard-cover editions at $2.50). Among 
the more appreciated reprints are Jo- 
hannes Jorgensen’s good biography, 
Saint Francis of Assisi (95¢); The 
Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, by 
John Gerard, with an introduction by 
Graham Greene (85¢); Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent, with an introduc- 
tion by Etienne Gilson (95¢); Stories 
of Our Century by Catholic Authors 
(Greene, Waugh, O’Faolain, J. F. Pow- 
ers), edited by John Brunini and Fran- 
cis X. Connolly (85¢) ; and G. K. Ches- 
terton’s The Everlasting Man (75¢). 
Also included are three novels, none dis- 
tinguished: Helen C. White’s A Watch 
in the Night (95¢); Father Malachy’s 
Miracle; by Bruce Marshall (65¢); 
and Brother Petroc’s Return, by S.M.C. 
(50¢).—R.G. 


Tue HiStory or Israet, by Guiseppe 
Ricciotti (Bruce, two volumes, $15), 
stands like Noah’s Ark in the vast and 
often turbulent sea of biblical exegesis. 
Father Ricciotti, a famed Italian orien- 
talist, steers a steady and _ brilliant 
course, aided by the most recent devel- 
opments not only in Biblical studies 
but also in any field—archeology, lin- 
guistics, anthropology, folklore, numer- 
ology, to name a few—which might 
throw light on the varied and almost 
unbelievable history of God’s Chosen 
People. Some 900 pages later the read- 
er is safely ashore, ready to embark on 
his own voyage through the most dif_i- 
cult passages of the Book. 

—Rocco BELLINI 


Tue Evanston Report, edited by W. A. 
Visser ’T Hooft (Harper’s, $5.00), the 
official summary of last year’s meeting 
of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, is an important 
document for anyone interested in non- 
Catholic trends toward ecumenical uni- 
ty. From the summaries of dicussions 
and reports of the various committees 
of the Council, which is made up of 
almost all segments of Christian belief 
(except Catholic), it is clear that Prot- 
estant groups are being forced, by the 
mere fact of their meeting and despite 
unwillingness by many, toward some 
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Stock’ details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing 
*Co., Inc., in order to promote and 
publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting 
Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 
1-year subscription, at $5 per package. 
No underwriter is engaged in this offering 
of charter packages. They are being 
offered directly by the Corporation. 
The expenses connected with this offering 
are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may 


be obtained through the magazine’s offices 
at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
Because these securities are believed to be 
exempt from registration, they have not 
been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such 
registration, if available, does not indicate 
the securities have been either approved 
or disapproved by the Commission 

or that the Commission has considered 
the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 


To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JuBILEE. [] Enclosed is $100.00. 
(0 Bill me later. I understand that suBILEE will send me 20 shares of Class A stock, 
and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift rates and other benefits. 


NAME. 








STATE 








kind of unity, and that the road wil] 
become a harder one to travel as they 
find they have to face and answer ines. 
capable questions about doctrine and 
discipline—CuHRISTOPHER WoopHousg 


HouineEss 1s WHOLENESS, by Dr. Joseph 
Goldbrunner (Pantheon; $1.75), is q 
slim, thoughtful book by a theologian 
and psychologist who argues that the 
way to form a holy and Christlike life 
is to unite and affirm all the energies of 
the personality. If the body’s proper 
claims are blindly ignored or sup. 
pressed, he says, neurosis is bound to 
result; pious motives, without accom. 
panying understanding and prudence, 
will not prevent it. He goes on to argue 
that since depth psychology has shown 
the importance of instinctive and irra- 
tional factors in the human personality, 
we are compelled to re-examine tradi- 
tional asceticism in that light. Each of 
us, he says, must achieve a balance, al- 
ways tenuous, between austerity and b 
indulgence. His treatment of this theme, 
together with his notes on fear, spiritual 
maturity, hope and the true connection 
between human love and the love of 
God, strikes an honest, invigorating 
chord.—Barsara La Rosa 


THe Mystica THEOLOGY oF SAINT 
BERNARD, by Etienne Gilson (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.50). A reprint of a valuable 
work which first appeared in 1940. 
Against the widely-held view that Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings lacked both | 
system and scientific character, Gilson 
stresses the saint’s vigor of speculative 
thought and his power of theological 
synthesis, while placing his mystical 
doctrine in its proper intellectual ma- 
trix. Two detailed appendices, one on | 
Abelard’s theory of love, the other on | 


Bernard’s relation to the 12th century ‘ 


cult of courtly love, complete a study 
which cuts sharply through the misun- 
derstandings that have always surround- 
ed both Bernard’s writings and Cister- 
cian spirituality itself—P.J.S. 


THE Picnic aT SaAKKara, by P. H. New- 
by (Knopf, soft-cover $1.25, hard-bound 
$3.00), the work of a gifted young Eng- 
lish writer, plays some new variations 
on Kipling’s “never the twain shall 
meet” theme. A deft, witty novel set in 
the Egypt of King Farouk, it follows 
the fortunes of Edgar Perry, proféssor 
of English at a Cairo university, a hu- 
manitarian and an innocent abroad, as 
he tries to understand the Eastern mind 
and in turn is understood, with entranc- 
ing results, by it.—R.G. 
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RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS 


CARDS from 


Americas Leading 
Art Museums 


THE OLSEN LINE 


1. The Nativity. Woodcut by 
Albrecht Diirer. German, 1471- 
1528. City Art Museum of St. 
Louis. Black line on white 


folder. Size 4 x 5. (Christmas 
Greetings.) 


Five cents each. 
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6. Angel with a Harp. Wood- 
cut from the Wittenberg Book 
of Reliquaries, printed in 1509. 
Lucas Cranach the Elder. Ger- 
man, 1472-1553. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Black 
line on white folder. Size 3% x 
5%. (Christmas Greetings.) 
Five cents each. 


2. Detail from the Birth of the 
Virgin. Woodcut by Diirer. 
Germany, 16th century. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Deep red line on white folder. 
Size 4% x 4. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 


Five cents each. 


Send a greeting that will be treasured for its beauty and authenticity. These 
cards are made to the exacting standards of the museums to best represent 


the original art in each case. 


10 assorted subjects, as illustrated, for $1.00. Also available 10 or more of 
any of the subjects illustrated at the individual prices noted. 


All cards supplied with white vellum envelopes. Use coupon below for 
convenience in ordering. Allow ten days for delivery. Add ten cents for 


shipping. If you wish cards sent without greeting for note sheet use or to 


write in your own message be sure to so check in box provided in coupon. 


Unless so checked all orders will be filled “Christmas Greetings.” 


3. Medieval City. Woodcut 
from the Nuremberg Chron- 
icle, first Latin edition, 1493. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Wine red on white folder. Size 
4% x 3%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Five cents each. 


4. Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds. Woodcut from Petrus de 
Alliaco. ‘‘Tractatus exponibi- 
lium,” Paris, 1494. Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. Black 
line on white folder. Size 
4x 4%. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Five cents each. 


5. The Visitation. From an Il- 
luminated Manuscript, Hours 
of the Virgin (M.834). French, 
Atelier of Jean Fouquet, c. 1470. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Full color and gold tipped on 
double fold white antique fold- 
er. Size 45% x 6%. (Christmas 
Greetings.) 

Twenty-five cents each. 





7. Nativity. Lower Saxon 
School (c. 1500-1510). (Anony- 
mous). Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. Full color on white 
folder. Size 4% x 6%, (Christ- 
mas Greetings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


8. Virgin and Child with An- 
gels, Carved Ivory. French, 
14th century. Black and ivory 
on white folder. Size 3% x 6%. 
Walter's Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Ten cents each. 


9. The Holy Family in the Car- 
penter’s Shop. Drawing. Neth- 
erlands School (?), XVI cen- 
tury (2). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Sepia gravure 
and gold on ivory folder. Size 
4% x 6%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


10. The Miracle of the Pa!m 
Tree. An incident on the flight 
into Egypt. Painted walnut re- 
lief. Spanish (Castile), about 
1490-1510. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Sepia gravure 
on white folder. Size 5/2 x 612. 
(Christmas Greetings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


ORDER FORM _ Olsen Press, 22 Nuttman Street, Newark 3, N. J. 


Kindly send me the following Christmas Cards: 








a CR @ 5 cents ea. INO: Basicissecccind @ 5 cents ea. 
ae @ 5 cents ea. ie AOS eee @ 15 cents ea. 
_ eee @ § cents ee Bi Ben @ 10 cents ea. 

5 cents ea. 15 cents ea. 

25 cents ea. 15 cents ea. 
Assortment, 10 cards as illustrated ................ lots at 
$1.00 each lot. Amount enclosed $.................... , add 


10 cents for mailing. 


If you wish the cards plain (without greeting) check here [J 
Check or money order, please. No Stamps. 





TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE MIRACLE OF 
TRUE HIGH FIDELITY RECORDINGS | 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! Without any obligation ever to buy a 


d f the M 1M 
Yes! All works complete on Two EXTRA acer lee in gcse jae pe 


Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of Long-Playing High-Fidelity Discs. obtain all the advantages of a Trial 
the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City Membersh ip. 


& a Fe] eh ey ae N° you can get a real start on a com- 
plete high-fidelity record collection 


tu, Opus 66 without risking a penny. Take these TEN 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist great masterpieces — audition them FREE 


me ZART for 5 days in your own home. And if you 


decide to keep them, pay NOT $1 each but 
Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 


$1 for ALL TEN! You would have to pay 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch.,Otto Ackermann,Cond. Take 


many dollars at retail prices for recordings 
BRAHMS —-_ 


of equal quality. 
Why We Make This Amazing Offer 
The Academic Festival for just 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting one dollar! 


We want you to hear the exciting perform- 


ances ...the sensitive interpretations .., 
the amazing high fidelity of our recordings! 

Piano Sonata Na. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 

Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


Performed by world renowned artists and 


orchestras . . . reproduced with a tonal 
Night on Bald Mountain 


fidelity covering the entire range of human 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Conducting 


hearing from 50 to 15,000 cycles! Custom 


pressed on noise free vinylite! Even if you 
do not have a high fidelity player you can 
Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, 


appreciate the difference. 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch. Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


With your 10 Masterpieces you receive 


a valuable Trial Membership — with no 
The Roman Carnival 


obligation to buy any record ever. Future f 
Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, Cond. 


selections will be described in advance. You 


may try any of these free of charge, and you 
don’t have to keep those you try. Play them 
Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Ackermann, Cond. 


Masterpieces 


6 ACH 


Toccata and*Fugue in D Minor 





Don’t pay a penny until AFTER 


you've heard them on approval price. Think of the exciting record collec. 


tion you can build at such a trifling cost. 7 


YOURS FREE Mail Coupon Now 


elie sels 2 This offer may soon be withdrawn. Avoid 7 
{ Ga Dotan tte “9 puide disappointment. Mail coupon — without 
1 to the valuable music anno- | money and get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES | 
tations and program notes | for ONLY $1.00! The Musical Masterpiece | 
en ee tte Society, Dept. 122-10, 43 West 61st Street, § 
New York 23, N. Y. 











first, and read their interesting music notes, 

tr them But pay only for those you keep at the 

y Member’s low price of just $1.65 per 334% 

RPM disc, containing about 40 minutes of © 
music. A saving of 40% off the usual retail 

Sorcerer's Apprentice 

Utrecht Symphony, Hupperts, Cond. 


— <= —— —— Se A 
MAIL COUPON — NO MONEY — NOW 7 


THE MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 122-10 f 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Rush me recordings of the 10 Masterpicces for 
5 days FREE trial, and enroll me as Trial Mem- 
ber. After 5 days I'll return discs or send only 
$1.00 plus few cents shipping as payment in full. 
I am not obligated to buy any recordings. I 
am to receive advance notice of future monthly 
selections, and may audition any of these free 
of charge. I may reject any recording before or 
after I receive it, and may cancel trial member- 
ship at any time. For future selections I decide 
to keep, I will pay the Member's low price of 
only $1.65 plus a few cents for shipping per 
long-playing 33 1/3 RPM disc. A saving of 40% 
off the usual retail price! 


LIMIT: Only one trial package per customer. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


. State 
In Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, 
Ree RTL AR RR CNR ICR ERTL SR 


“The recording is of such perfection it seems to 
bring the artists into your living room’”’ 

— Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland 

“The discs can be recommended without reserva- 

tion to record lovers’’ — The Action, Zurich, Swiss. 

“Excellent series of records’’ 

— The Saturday Review, New York 

“The beautiful reproduction is a great Aette of the 

Society’’ — The Evening Post, Frankfurt, W. Germ. 

“ Uncommonly fine, even for these days of technical 

advancement’’ — Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 
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